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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) texts of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the text. 
Any preference of the one to the other, where they 
differ, and any departure from both, have been indi- 
cated in the critical notes. The more important 
ameliorations of the text which have been secured 
by collations of Codex Parisinus 1676 (F*) and Codex 
Seitenstettensis (S), have been introduced. The 
relative importance of these MSS. is explained in 
the Introduction to the first volume. The text- 
tradition of the chapters of the Crassus (xv.- 
xxxiii.) which appear in the Parthian War attri- 
buted to Appian (Pseudo-Appian), is seldom, if ever, 
superior to that of the same chapters in Plutarch. 
No attempt has been made, naturally, to furnish 
either a diplomatic text or a full critical apparatus. 
The reading which follows the colon in the critical 
notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, and also, 
unless otherwise stated in the note, of the Tauchnitz 
Bekker. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


Among editions of special Lives included in this 
volume should be noted that of Fuhr, Themistokles 
und Perikles, Berlin, 1880, in the Haupt-Sauppe 
series of annotated texts; and that of Blass, Themz- 
stokles und Perikles, Leipzig, 1883, in the Teubner 
series of annotated texts. These editions bring F* 
and S into rightful prominence as a basis for the 
text. Holden’s edition of the Nictas, in the Pitt 
Press series, Cambridge, 1887, has also been found 
useful. A brief bibliography for the study of 
Plutarch may be found in the Introduction to the 
first volume. 

The translations of the Pericles and of the Nicias 
have already appeared in my Plutarch’s Cimon and 
Pericles (New York, 1910), and Plutarch’s Nicias 
and Alcibiades (New York, 1912), and are re- 
produced here (with only slight changes) by the 
generous consent of the publishers, the Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The translations of the 
Fabius Maximus and of the Crassus appear here for 
the first time. All the standard translations of the 
Lives have been carefully compared and _ utilized, 
including that of the Crassus by Professor Long. 


B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
June, 1915. 
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MIEPJIKAH2 


Y. Hévous twas év ‘Peéun rrovalovs Kuvaov 
réxva Kal TLOnKwv év Tois KOATIOLS TrEpLpépovTas 
Kal ayaravtas idov 6 Kaicap, &s éoxev, npo- 
Thoev & Taidia wap’ avtois ov TikTtovaw ai 
yuvaixes, Hyenovixds ohddpa vovOeTtiaas Tods 
To pvaer Pidytixov ev Huiv Kat PidGatopyov els 
Onpia KkatavaricKovtas avOpwrois odecdopevor. 
ap ovv, érel diropabés te xéxTyTat Kal ido- 
Ogapov juadv ) Woy pvcer, Noyov Exet wéyeuv 
TOUS KATAYPwpEVOUS TOUT@® TpPos TA puNndemlas 
aéia arovds axovopata Kal Oeduwata, Tov 6é 
Karav Kal @pedipov Trapauerodvtas; TH wev yap 
aicOnoe Kata Taos THS TANYAS avTiNauBavo- 
pévn TaY TpooTvyxYavovTwoV lows avdyKn Tav 
TO pawopevov, av TE YpHowwov av 7 &ypyoTov 7H, 
Oewpeiv, TS V™ S Exactos ei BovrovTte yphnocOat, 
kal Tpémew éavtTov det Kal petaBddrew padota 
mpos TO Soxody TépuKev, @oTe Xpr SidKEW Td 
BérriaTov, va pr) Oewph povov, ara Kal tpé- 
pytar TO Oewpeiv. ws yap dhOarud Ypoa Tpdc- 
popos ns TO avOnpov dua Kal teprvdyv avalwmupe 
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{, Ow seeing certain wealthy foreigners in Rome 
carrying puppies and young monkeys about in their 
bosoms and fondling them, Caesar! asked, we are 
told, if the women in their country did not bear 
children, thus in right princely fashion rebuking 
those who squander on animals that proneness to 
love and loving affection which is ours by nature, and 
which is due only to our fellow-men. Since, then, 
our souls are by nature possessed of great fondness 
for learning and fondness for seeing, it is surely 
reasonable to chide those who abuse this fondness on 
objects all unworthy either of their eyes or ears, to 
the neglect of those which are good and serviceable. 
Our outward sense, since it apprehends the objects 
which encounter it by virtue of their mere impact upon 
it, must needs, perhaps, regard everything that presents 
itself, be it useful or useless ; but in the exercise of 
his mind every man, if he pleases, has the natural 
power to turn himself away in every case, and to 
change, without the least difficulty, to that object 
upon which he himself determines. It is meet, 
therefore, that he pursue what is best, to the end 
that he may not merely regard it, but also be edified 
by regarding it. A colour is suited to the eye if its 
freshness, and its pleasantness as well, stimulates and 


1 Caesar Augustus. 
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nourishes the vision; and so our intellectual vision 
must be applied to such objects as, by their very 
charm, invite it onward to its own proper good. 

Such objects are to be found in virtuous deeds ; 
these implant in those who search them out a great 
and zealous eagerness which leads to imitation. In 
other cases, admiration of the deed is not immedi- 
ately accompanied by an impulse to do it. Nay, 
many times, on the contrary, while we delight in the 
work, we despise the workman, as, for instance, in 
the case of perfumes and dyes; we take a delight 
in them, but dyers and perfumers we regard as 
illiberal and vulgar folk. Therefore it was a fine 
saying of Antisthenes, when he heard that Ismenias 
was an excellent piper: “ But he’s a worthless man,” 
said he, “ otherwise he wouldn’t be so good a piper.” 
And so Philip 4 once said to his son, who, as the wine 
went round, plucked the strings charmingly and 
skilfully, “ Art not ashamed to pluck the strings so 
well?” It is enough, surely, if a king have leisure 
to hear others pluck the strings, and he pays great 
deference to the Muses if he be but a spectator of 
such contests. 

II. Labour with one’s own hands on lowly tasks 
gives witness, in the toil thus expended on useless 
things, to one’s own indifference te higher things. 
No generous youth, from seeing the Zeus at Pisa,? or 
the Hera at Argos, longs to be Pheidias or Polyclei- 
tus; nor to be Anacreon or Philetas er Archilochus 
out of pleasure in their poems. For it does not of 
necessity follow that, if the work delights you with 
its grace, the one who wrought it is worthy of your 


2 Philip of Macedon, to Alexander, 
2 That is, Olympia. 
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1 Spuhv Fuhr and Blass, after Reiske: apoputy 
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esteem. Wherefore the spectator is not advantaged 
py those things at sight of which no ardour for 
imitation arises in the breast, nor any uplift of the 
soul arousing zealous impulses to do the like. But 
virtuous action straightway so disposes a man that he 
no sooner admires the works of virtue than he strives 
to emulate those who wrought them. The good 
things of Fortune we love to possess and enjoy; 
those of Virtue we love to perform. The former we 
are willing should be ours at the hands of others; 
the latter we wish that others rather should have at 
our hands. The Good creates a stir of activity 
towards itself, and implants at once in the spectator 
an active impulse ; it does not form his character by 
ideai representation alone, but through the investiga- 
tion of its work it furnishes him with a dominant 
purpose. 

For such reasons I have decided to persevere in 
my writing of Lives, and so have composed this 
tenth beok, containing the life of Pericles, and that 
of Fabius Maximus, who waged such lengthy war 
with Hannibal. The men were alike in their virtues, 
and more especially in their gentleness and rectitude, 
and by their ability to endure the follies of their 
peoples and of their colleagues in office, they proved 
of the greatest service to their countries. But 
whether I aim correctly at the proper mark must be 
decided from what I have written. 

III. Pericles was of the tribe Acamantis, of the 
deme Cholargus, and of the foremost family and 
lineage on both sides. His father, Xanthippus, who 
conquered the generals of the King at Mycale,! 
married Agariste, granddaughter ? of that Cleisthenes 


1 479 Buc. 2 His niece, rather. 
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who, in such noble fashion, expelled the Peisistratidae 
and destroyed their tyranny, instituted laws, and 
established a constitution best attempered for the 
promotion of harmony and safety. She, in her 
dreams, once fancied that she had given birth to a 
lion, and a few days thereafter bore Pericles! His 
personal appearance was unimpeachable, except that 
his head was rather long and out of due proportion. 
For this reason the images of him, almost all of 
them, wear helmets, because the artists, as it would 
seem, were not willing to reproach him with de- 
formity. The comic poets of Attica used to call him 
“ Schinocephalus,” or Squzll-head (the squill is some- 
times called “schinus’’). So the comic poet Cra- 
tinus, in his “ Cheirons,” says: “ Faction and Saturn, 
that ancient of days, were united in wedlock ; their 
offspring was of all tyrants the greatest, and lo! he 
is called by the gods the head-compeller.” 2 And 
again in his “ Nemesis”: “Come, Zeus! of guests 
and heads the Lord!” 2 And Telecleides speaks of 
him as sitting on the acropolis in the greatest perplex- 
ity, “now heavy of head, and now alone, from the 
eleven-couched chamber of his head, causing vast 
uproar to arise.” ? And Eupolis, in lis “ Demes,” 
having inquiries made about each one of the 
demagogues as they come up from Hades, says, when 
Pericles is called out last :-— 


“The very head of those below hast thou now 
brought.” ? 


IV. His teacher in music, most writers state, was 
Damon (whose name, they say, should be pronounced 


1 Cf. Herodotus, vi. 131. 
2 Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 86; p. 49; p. 220; p. 280. 
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with the first syllable short); but Aristotle} says he 
had a thorough musical training at the hands of 
Pythocleides. Now Damon seems to have been a 
consummate sophist, bat to have taken refuge behind 
the name of music in order to conceal from the mul- 
titude his real power, and he associated with Pericles, 
that political athlete, as it were, in the capacity of 
rubber and trainer. However, Damon was not left 
unmolested in this use of his lyre as a screen, but 
was ostracized for being a great schemer and a friend 
of tyranny, and became a butt of the comic poets. 
At all events, Plato? represented some one as 
inquiring of him thus :— 
“In the first place tell me then, I beseech thee, 
thou who art 
The Cheiron, as they say, who to Pericles gave his 
craft.” 


Pericles was also a pupil of Zeno the Eleatic, who 
discoursed on the natural world, like Parmenides, 
and perfected a species of refutative catch which 
was sure to bring an opponent to grief; as Timon 
of Phlius expressed it :— 


“ His was a tongue that could argue both ways with 
a fury resistless, 
Zeno’s; assailer of all things.” 


But the man who most consorted with Pericles, 
and did most to clothe him with a majestic demeanour 
that had more weight than any demagogue’s 
appeals, yes, and who lifted on high and exalted 
the dignity of his character, was Anaxagoras the 
Clazomenian, whom men of that day used to call 

1 Plato, rather, Alcibiades I. 118 c. 

2 Plato the comic poet. Kock Com. Att. Frag, i. p. 655. 
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“Nous,” either because they admired that com 
prehension of his, which proved of such surpassing 
greatness in the investigation of nature ; or because 
he was the first to enthrone in the universe, not 
Chance, nor yet Necessity, as the source of its 
orderly arrangement, but Mind (Nous) pure and 
simple, which distinguishes and sets apart, in the 
midst of an otherwise chaotic mass, the substances 
which have like elements. 

V. This man Pericles extravagantly admired, and 
being gradually filled full of the so-called higher 
philosophy and elevated speculation, he not only 
had, as it seems, a spirit that was solemn and a 
discourse that was lofty and free from plebeian 
and reckless effrontery, but also a composure of 
countenance that never relaxed into laughter, a 
gentleness of carriage and cast of attire that 
suffered no emotion to disturb it while he was 
speaking, a modulation of voice that was far from 
boisterous, and many similar characteristics which 
struck all his hearers with wondering amazement. 
It is, at any rate, a fact that, once on a time 
when he had been abused and insulted all day 
long by a certain lewd fellow of the baser sort, he 
endured it all quietly, though it was in the market- 
place, where he sad urgent business to transact, and 
towards evening went away homewards unrufled, 
the fellow following along and heaping all manner 
- of contumely upon him. When he was about to go 
in doors, it being now dark, he ordered a servant 
to take a torch and escort the fellow in safety back 
to his own home. 

The poet Ion, however, says that Pericles had a 
presumptuous and somewhat arrogant manner of 
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address, and that into his haughtiness there entered 
a good deal of disdain and contempt for others; he 
praises, on the other hand, the tact, complaisance, 
and elegant address which Cimon showed in his 
social intercourse.1 But we must ignore Ion, with 
his demand that virtue, like a dramatic tetralogy, 
have some sort of a farcical appendage. Zeno, 
when men called the austerity of Pericles a mere 
thirst for reputation, and swollen conceit, urged 
them to have some such thirst for reputation 
themselves, with the idea that the very assumption 
of nobility might in time produce, all unconsciously, 
something like an eager and habitual practice of it. 

VI. These were not the only advantages Pericles 
had of his association with Anaxagoras. It appears 
that he was also lifted by him above superstition, 
that feeling which is produced by amazement at 
what happens in regions above us. It affects those 
who are ignorant of the causes of such things, and 
are crazed about divine intervention, and confounded 
through their inexperience in this domain; whereas 
the doctrines of natural philosophy remove such 
ignorance and inexperience, and substitute for ti- 
morous and inflamed superstition that unshaken 
reverence which is attended by a good hope. 

A story is told that once on a time the head of a 
one-horned ram was brought to Pericles from his 
country-place, and that Lampon the seer, when he 
saw how the horn grew strong and solid from the 
middle of the forehead, declared that, whereas 
there were two powerful parties in the city, that 
of Thucydides and that of Pericles, the mastery 
would finally devolve upon one man,—the man to 


1 Cf. Cimon, ix. 
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whom this sign had been given. Anaxagoras, 
however, had the skull cut in two, and showed that 
the brain had not filled out its position, but had 
drawn together to a point, like an egg, at that 
particular spot in the entire cavity where the root 
of the horn began. At that time, the story says, 
it was Anaxagoras who won the plaudits of the 
bystanders ; but a little while after it was Lampon, 
for Thucydides was overthrown, and Pericles was 
entrusted with the entire control of all the interests 
of the people. 

Now there was nothing, in my opinion, to prevent 
both of them, the naturalist and the seer, from 
being in the right of the matter; the one correctly 
divined the cause, the other the object or purpose. 
It was the proper province of the one to observe 
why anything happens, and how it comes to be 
what it is; of the other to declare for what purpose 
anything happens, and what it means. And those 
who declare that the discovery of the cause, in 
any phenomenon, does away with the meaning, 
do not perceive that they are doing away not only 
with divine portents, but also with artificial tokens, 
such as the ringing of gongs, the language of fire- 
signals, and the shadows of the pointers on sun- 
dials. Each of these has been made, through some 
causal adaptation, to have some meaning. However, 
perhaps this is matter for a different treatise. 

Vil. As a young man, Pericles was exceedingly 
reluctant to face the people, since it was thought 
that in feature he was like the tyrant Peisistratus ; 
and when men well on in years remarked also that 
his voice was sweet, and his tongue glib and speedy 
in discourse, they were struck with amazement at 
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the resemblance. Besides, since he was rich, of 
brilliant lineage, and had friends of the greatest 
influence, he feared that he might be ostracized, and 
so at first had naught to do with politics, but 
devoted himself rather to a military career, where 
he was brave and enterprising. However, when 
Aristides was dead,! and Themistocles in banish- 
ment,? and Cimon was kept by his campaigns for 
the most part abroad, then at last Pericles decided 
to devote himself to the people, espousing the 
cause of the poor and the many instead of the few 
and the rich, contrary to his own nature, which was 
anything but popular. But he feared, as it would 
seem, to encounter a suspicion of aiming at tyranny, 
and when he saw that Cimon was very aristocratic 
in his sympathies, and was held in extraordinary 
affection by the party of the “Good and True,” he 
began to court the favour of the multitude, thereby 
securing safety for himself, and power to wield 
against his rival. 

Straightway, too, he made a different ordering in 
his way of life. On one street only in the city was 
he to be seen walking,—the one which took him 
to the market-place and the  council-chamber. 
Invitations to dinner, and all such friendly and 
familiar intercourse, he declined, so that during the 
long period that elapsed while he was at the head 
of the state, there was not a single friend to whose 
house he went to dine, except that when his 
kinsman Euryptolemus gave a wedding feast, he 
attended until the libations were made,’ and then 


1 Soon after 468 B.o. 2 After 472 B.c. 
3 That is, until the wine for the symposium was brought in, 
and drinking began. 
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straightway rose up and departed. Conviviality is 
prone to break down and overpower the haughtiest 
reserve, and in familiar intercourse the dignity 
which is assumed for appearance’s sake is very hard 
to maintain. Whereas, in the case of true and 
genuine virtue, “fairest appears what most appears,” 
and nothing in the conduct of good men is so 
admirable in the eyes of strangers, as their daily 
walk and conversation is in the eyes of those who 
share it. 

And so it was that Pericles, seeking to avoid the 
satiety which springs from continual intercourse, 
made his approaches to the people by intervals, 
as it were, not speaking on every question, nor 
addressing the people on every occasion, but offering 
himself like the Salaminian trireme, as Critolatis 
says, for great emergencies. The rest of his policy 
he carried out by commissioning his friends and 
other public speakers. One of these, as they say, 
was Ephialtes, who broke down the power of the 
Council of the Areiopagus, and so poured out for 
the citizens, to use the words of Plato,! too much 
“undiluted freedom,’ by which the people was 
rendered unruly, just like a horse, and, as the 
comic poets say, “no longer had the patience to 
obey the rein, but nabbed Euboea and trampled on 
the islands.” 

VIII. Moreover, by way of providing himself with 
a style of discourse which was adapted, like a 
musical instrument, to his mode of life and the 
grandeur of his sentiments, he often made an 
auxiliary string of Anaxagoras, subtly mingling, as 
it were, with his rhetoric the dye of natural science. 


1 Republic, viii. p. 562 c. 
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It was from natural science, as the divine Plato 
says,! that he “ acquired his loftiness of thought and 
perfectness of execution, in addition to his natural 
gifts,’ and by applying what he learned to the art 
of speaking, he far excelled all other speakers. It 
was thus, they say, that he got his surname ; though 
some suppose it was from the structures with which 
he adorned the city, and others from his ability as 
a statesman and a general, that he was called 
Olympian. It is not at all unlikely that his re- 
putation was the result of the blending in him of 
many high qualities. But the comic poets of that 
day, who let fly, both in earnest and in jest, many 
shafts of speech against him, make it plain that he 
got this surname chiefly because of his diction ; 
they spoke of him as “thundering” and 
“lightening”’ when he harangued his audience,? 
and as “wielding a dread thunderbolt in his 
tongue.” 

There is on record also a certain saying of Thu- 
cydides, the son of Melesias, touching the clever per- 
suasiveness of Pericles, a saying uttered in jest. 
Thucydides belonged to the party ; of the “ Good and 
True,” and was for a very long time a political 
antagonist of Pericles. When Archidamus, the king 
of the Lacedaemonians, asked him whether he or 
Pericles was the better wrestler, he replied : “ When- 
ever I throw him in wrestling, he disputes the fall, 
and carries his point, and persuades the very men 
who saw him fall.” 

The truth is, however, that even Pericles, with all 
his gifts, was cautious in his discourse, so that when- 


’ Phaedrus, p. 270 a. 
2 Cf. Aristophanes, Acharnians, 528-531. 
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ever he came forward to speak he prayed the gods 
that there might not escape him unawares a single 
word which was unsuited to the matter under dis- 
cussion. In writing he left nothing behind him ex- 
cept the decrees which he proposed, and only a few 
in all of his memorable sayings are preserved, as, for 
instance, his urging the removal of A‘gina as the 
“ eye-sore of the Pireeus,” and his declaring that he 
“already beheld war swooping down upon them from 
Peloponnesus.” Once also when Sophocles, who was 
general with him on a certain naval expedition,! 
praised a lovely boy, he said: “It is not his hands 
only, Sophocles, that a general must keep clean, but 
his eyes as well.” Again, Stesimbrotus says that, in 
his funeral oration over those who had fallen in the 
Samian War, he declared that they had become im- 
mortal, like the gods; “the gods themselves,’ he 
said, “we cannot see, but from the honours which 
they receive, and the blessings which they bestow, 
we conclude that they are immortal.” So it was, he 
said, with those who had given their lives for their 
country. 

IX. Thucydides describes? the administration of 
Pericles as rather aristocratic,—* in name a democ- 
racy, but in fact a government by the greatest 
citizen.” But many others say that the people was 
first led on by him into allotments of public lands, 
festival-grants, and distributions of fees for public 
services, thereby falling into bad habits, and becom- 
ing luxurious and wanton under the influence of his 
public measures, instead of frugal and self-sufficing. 


1 Against Samos, 440-439 B.o. 
2 In the encomium on Pericles, ii. 65, 9. 
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Let us therefore examine in detail the reason for this 
change in him.! 

In the beginning, as has been said, pitted as he 
was against the reputation of Cimon, he tried to 
ingratiate himself with the people. And since he 
was the inferior in wealth and property, by means 
of which Cimon would win over the poor,—furnish- 
ing a dinner every day to any Athenian who wanted 
it, bestowing raiment on the elderly men, and remov- 
ing the fences from his estates that whosoever wished 
might pluck the fruit,—Pericles, outdone in popular 
arts of this sort, had recourse to the distribution of 
the people’s own wealth. This was on the advice of 
Damonides, of the deme Oa, as Aristotle has stated.? 
And soon, what with festival-grants and jurors’ wages 
and other fees and largesses, he bribed the multi- 
tude by the wholesale, and used them in opposition 
to the Council of the Areiopagus. Of this body he 
himself was not a member, since the lot had not 
made him either First Archon, or Archon Thes- 
mothete, or King Archon, or Archon Polemarch. 
These offices were in ancient times filled by lot, 
and through them those who properly acquitted 
themselves were promoted into the Areiopagus. 
For this reason all the more did Pericles, strong 
in the affections of the people, lead a successful 
party against the Council of the Areiopagus. Not 
only was the Council robbed of most of its jurisdic- 
tion by Ephialtes, but Cimon also, on the charge of 
being a lover of Sparta and a hater of the people, was 
ostracized,?-—a man who yielded to none in wealth 

1 The discussion of this change in Pericles from the methods 
of a demagogue to the leadership described by Thucydides, 
continues through chapter xv. 7 Const. of Athens, xxvii. 4. 

* 461 B.c. Cf. Cimon, xvii. 2. 
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and lineage, who had won most glorious victories over 
the Barbarians, and had filled the city full of money 
and spoils, as is written in his Life. Such was the 
power of Pericles among the people. 

X. Now ostracism involved legally a period of 
ten years’ banishment. But in the meanwhile} the 
Lacedzmonians invaded the district of Tanagra with 
a great army, and the Athenians straightway sallied 
out against them. So Cimon came back from his 
banishment and stationed himself with his tribesmen 
in line of battle, and determined by his deeds to rid 
himself of the charge of too great love for Sparta, in 
that he shared the perils of his fellow-citizens. But 
the friends of Pericles banded together and drove him 
from the ranks, on the ground that he was under sen- 
tence of banishment. For which reason, it is thought, 
Pericles fought most sturdily in that battle, and was 
the most conspicuous of all in exposing himself to 
danger. And there fell ia this battle all the friends 
of Cimon to a man, whom Pericles had accused with 
him of too great love for Sparta. Wherefore sore 
repentance fell upon the Athenians, and a longing 
desire for Cimon, defeated as they were on the 
confines of Attica, and expecting as they did a 
grievous war with the coming of spring. So then 
Pericles, perceiving this, hesitated not to gratify the 
desires of the multitude, but wrote with his own 
hand the decree which recalled the man. Whereupon 
Cimon came back from banishment and made peace ” 
between the cities. For the Lacedemonians were 
as kindly disposed towards him as they were full 
of hatred towards Pericles and the other popular 
leaders, 

1 457 B.C. 2 450 B.O. 
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Some, however, say that the decree for the restora- 
tion of Cimon was not drafted by Pericles until a 
secret compact had been made between them, 
through the agency of Elpinicé, Cimon’s sister, to 
the effect that Cimon should sail out with a fleet of 
two hundred ships and have command in foreign 
parts, attempting to subdue the territory of the 
King, while Pericles should have supreme power in 
the city. And it was thought that before this, too, 
Elpinice had rendered Pericles more lenient towards 
Cimon, when he stood his trial on the capital charge 
of treason.! Pericles was at that time one of the 
committee of prosecution appointed by the people, 
and on Elpinice’s coming to him and supplicating 
him, said to her with a smile: “ Elpinice, thou art an 
old woman, thou art an old woman, to attempt such 
tasks.” However, he made only one speech, by way 
of formally executing his commission, and in the 
end did the least harm to Cimon of all his accusers. 

How, then, can one put trust in Idomeneus, who 
accuses Pericles of assassinating the popular leader 
Ephialtes, though he was his friend and a partner in 
his political program, out of mere jealousy and envy 
of his reputation? These charges he has raked up 
from some source or other and hurled them, as if so 
much venom, against one who was perhaps not in all 
points irreproachable, but who had a noble disposi- 
tion and an ambitious spirit, wherein no such say- 
age and bestial feelings can have their abode. As 
for Ephialtes, who was a terror to the oligarchs and 
inexorable in exacting accounts from those who 
wronged the people, and in prosecuting them, his 
enemies laid plots against him, and had him slain 


1 463 B.c. Cf. Cimon, xiv. 2-4. 
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secretly by Aristodicus of Tanagra, as Aristotle says.1 
As for Cimon, he died on his campaign in Cyprus.” 

XI. Then the aristocrats, aware even some time 
before this that Pericles was already become the 
greatest citizen, but wishing nevertheless to have 
some one in the city who should stand up against 
him and blunt the edge of his power, that it might 
not be an out and out monarchy, put forward 
Thucydides of Alopecé, a discreet man and a relative 
of Cimon, to oppose him. He, being less of a war- 
rior than Cimon, and more of a forensic speaker and 
statesman, by keeping watch and ward in the city, 
and by wrestling bouts with Pericles on the bema, 
soon bought the administration into even poise. 

He would not suffer the party of the “Good and 
True,” as they called themselves, to be scattered up 
and down and blended with the populace, as 
heretofore, the weight of their character being thus 
obscured by numbers, but by culling them out and 
assembling them into one body, he made their 
collective influence, thus become weighty, as it were 
a counterpoise in the balance. Now there had been 
from the beginning a sort of seam hidden beneath 
the surface of affairs, as in a piece of iron, which 
faintly indicated a divergence between the popular 
and the aristocratic programme; but the emulous 
ambition of these two men cut a deep gash in the 
state, and caused one section of it to be called the 
“Demos,” or the People, and the other the “ Oligoi,” 
or the Few. At this time, therefore, particularly, 
Pericles gave the reins to the people, and made his 
policy one of pleasing them, ever devising some 


1 Const. of Athens, xxv. 4. ; 
2449 b.c. Cf. Cimon, xviii., xix, 
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1 sobs huloeis Fubr and Blass, after Cobet: jutoeis. 
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sort of a pageant in the town for the masses, or a 
feast, or a procession, “amusing them like children 
with not uncouth delights,” ! and sending out sixty 
triremes annually, on which large numbers of the 
citizens sailed about for eight months under pay, 
practising at the same time and acquiring the art 
of seamanship. In addition to this, he despatched 
a thousand settlers to the Chersonesus,? and five 
hundred to Naxos, and to Andros half that number, 
and a thousand to Thrace to settle with the Bisaltae, 
and others to Italy, when the site of Sybaris was 
settled,?> which they named Thurii. All this he 
did by way of lightening the city of its mob of 
lazy and idle busybodies, rectifying the embarrass- 
ments of the poorer people, and giving the allies 
for neighbours an imposing garrison which should 
prevent rebellion. 

XII. But that which brought most delightful 
adornment to Athens, and the greatest amazement 
to the rest of mankind; that which alone now 
testifies for Hellas that her ancient power and 
splendour, of which so much is told, was no idle 
fiction,—I mean his construction of sacred edifices, 
—this, more than all the public measures of Pericles, 
his enemies maligned and slandered. They cried 
out in the assemblies: “The people has lost its fair 
fame and is in ill repute because it has removed the 
public moneys of the Hellenes from Delos into its 
own keeping, and that scemliest of all excuses which 
it had to urge against its accusers, to wit, that out 
of fear of the Barbarians it took the public funds 


1 An iambic trimeter from an unknown source, 
2 447 B.o. Of. chapter xix. 1-2. 
® 444 B.c. Sybaris had been destroyed in 510 B.o. 
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from that sacred isle and was now guarding them in 
a stronghold, of this Pericles has robbed it. And 
surely Hellas is insulted with a dire insult and 
manifestly subjected to tyranny when she sees that, 
with her own enforced contributions for the war, 
we are gilding and bedizening our city, which, for 
all the world like a wanton woman, adds to her 
wardrobe precious stones and costly statues and 
temples worth their millions.” 

For his part, Pericles would instruct the people 
that it owed no account of their moneys to the 
allies provided it carried on the war for them and 
kept off the Barbarians; “not a horse do they 
furnish,’ said he, “not a ship, not a hoplite, but 
money simply ; and this belongs, not to those who 
give it, but to those who take it, if only they furnish 
that for which they take it in pay. And it is but 
meet that the city, when once she is sufficiently 
equipped with all that is necessary for prosecuting 
the war, should apply her abundance to such works 
as, by their completion, will bring her everlasting 
glory, and while in process of completion will bring 
that abundance into actual service, in that all sorts 
of activity and diversified demands arise, which 
rouse every art and stir every hand, and bring, as it 
were, the whole city under pay, so that she not 
only adorns, but supports herself as well from her 
own resources.” 

And it was true that his military expeditions 
supplied those who were in the full vigour of man- 
hood with abundant resources from the common 
funds, and in his desire that the unwarlike throng 
of common labourers should neither have no share 
at all in the public receipts, nor yet get fees for 
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laziness and idleness, he boldly suggested to the 
people projects for great constructions, and designs 
for works which would call many arts into play and 
involve long periods of time, in order that the 
stay-at-homes, no whit less than the sailors and 
sentinels and soldiers, might have a pretext for 
getting a beneficial share of the public wealth. 
The materials to be used were stone, bronze, ivory, 
gold, ebony, and cypress-wood; the arts which 
should elaborate and work up these materials were 
those of carpenter, moulder, bronze-smith, stone- 
cutter, dyer, worker in gold and ivory, painter, 
embroiderer, embosser, to say nothing of the 
forwarders and furnishers of the material, such as 
factors, sailors and pilots by sea, and, by land, wagon- 
makers, trainers of yoked beasts, and drivers. There 
were also rope-makers, weavers, leather-workers, 
road-builders, and miners. And since each _par- 
ticular art, like a general with the army under his 
separate command, kept its own throng of unskilled 
and untrained labourers in compact array, to be as 
instrument unto player and as body unto soul in 
subordinate service, it came to pass that for every 
age, almost, and every capacity the city’s great 
abundance was distributed and scattered abroad by 
such demands. 

XIII. So then the works arose, no less towering 
in their grandeur than inimitable in the grace of 
their outlines, since the workmen eagerly strove to 
surpass themselves in the beauty of their handicraft. 
And yet the most wonderful thing about them was 
the speed with which they rose. Each one of 
them, men thought, would require many successive 
generations to complete it, but all of them were 
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fully completed in the heyday of a single adminis- 
tration. And yet they say that once on a time 
when Agatharchus the painter was boasting loudly of 
the speed and ease with which he made his figures, 
Zeuxis heard him, and said, “ Mine take, and last, 
a long time.” And it is true that deftness and 
speed in working do not impart to the work an 
abiding weight of influence nor an exactness of 
beauty; whereas the time which is put out to loan 
in laboriously creating, pays a large and generous 
interest in the preservation of the creation. For 
this reason are the works of Pericles all the more to 
be wondered at; they were created in a short time 
for all time. Each one of them, in its beauty, was 
even then and at once antique; but in the freshness 
of its vigour it is, even to the present day, recent 
and newly wrought. Such is the bloom of perpetual 
newness, as it were, upon these works of his, which 
makes them ever to look untouched by time, as 
though the unfaltering breath of an ageiess spirit 
had been infused into them. 

His general manager and general overseer was 
Pheidias, although the several works had great 
architects and artists besides. Of the Parthenon, 
for instance, with its cella of a hundred feet in 
length, Callicrates and Ictinus were the architects ; 
it was Coroebus who began to build the sanctuary of 
the mysteries at Eleusis, and he planted the columns 
on the floor and yoked their capitals together with 
architraves; but en his death Metagenes, of the 
deme Xypete, carried up the frieze and the upper 
tier of columns; while Xenocles, of the deme 
Cholargus, set on high the lantern over the shrine. 
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For the long wall, concerning which Socrates says ! 
he himself heard Pericles introduce a measure, 
Callicrates was the contractor. Cratinus pokes fun 
at this work for its slow progress, and in these 
words :— 
«Since ever so long now 
In word has Pericles pushed the thing; in fact he 
does not budge it.” ? 


The Odeum, which was arranged internally with 
many tiers of seats and many pillars, and which had 
a roof made with a circular slope from a single peak, 
they say was an exact reproduction of the Great 
King’s pavilion, and this too was built under the 
superintendence of Pericles. Wherefore Cratinus, in 
his “ Thracian Women,” rails at him again :— 


“The squill-head Zeus! lo! here he comes, 
The Odeum like a cap upon his cranium, 
Now that for good and all the ostracism is o’er.” ® 


Then first did Pericles, so fond of honour was he, 
get a decree passed that a musical contest be held as 
part of the Panathenaic festival. He himself was 
elected manager, and prescribed how the contestants 
must blow the flute, or sing, or pluck the zither. 
These musical contests were witnessed, both then 
and thereafter, in the Odeum. 

The Propylaea of the acropolis were brought to 
completion in the space of five years, Mnesicles being 
their architect. A wonderful thing happened in the 
course of their building, which indicated that the 
goddess was not holding herself aloof, but was a 


1 Plato, Gorgias, p.455 e. 
2 From a play of unknown name. Kock, Com. Ait. Frag. 


i. p. 100. 3 Kock, op. cit. i. p, 35. 
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helper both in the inception and in the completion 
of the work. One of its artificers, the most active 
and zealous of them all, lost his footing and fell 
from a great height, and lay in a sorry plight, 
despaired of by the physicians. Pericles was much 
cast down at this, but the goddess appeared to him 
in a dream and prescribed a course of treatment for 
him to use, so that he speedily and easily healed 
the man. It was in commemoration of this that he 
set up the bronze statue of Athena Hygieia on the 
acropolis near the altar of that goddess, which was 
there before, as they say. 

But it was Pheidias who produced the great golden 
image of the goddess, and he is duly inscribed on the 
tablet as the workman who made it. Everything, 
almost, was under his charge, and all the artists and 
artisans, as I have said, were under his superintend- 
ence, owing to his friendship with Pericles. This 
brought envy upon the one, and contumely on the 
other, to the effect that Pheidias made assignations 
for Pericles with free-born women who would come 
ostensibly to see the works of art. The comic poets 
took up this story and bespattered Pericles with 
charges of abounding wantonness, connecting their 
slanders with the wife of Menippus, a man who was 
his friend, and a colleague in the generalship, and 
with the bird-culture of Pyrilampes, who, since he 
was the comrade of Pericles, was accused of using 
his peacocks to bribe the women with whom Pericles 
consorted. 

And why should any one be astonished that men 
of wanton life lose no occasion for offering up sacri- 
fices, as it were, of contumelious abuse of their 
superiors, to the evil deity of popular envy, when 
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Stesimbrotus of Thasos has ventured to make 
public charge against Pericles of a dreadful and 
fabulous impiety with his son’s wife? To such 
degree, it seems, is truth hedged about with difficulty 
and hard to capture by research, since those who 
come after the events in question find that lapse of 
time is an obstacle to their proper perception of 
them; while the research of their contemporaries 
into men’s deeds and lives, partly through envious 
hatred and partly through fawning flattery, defiles 
and distorts the truth. 

XIV. Thucydides and his party kept denouncing 
Pericles for playing fast and loose with the public 
moneys and annihilating the revenues. Pericles 
therefore asked the people in assembly whether 
they thought he had expended too much, and on 
their declaring that it was altogether too much, 
“ Well then,” said he, “let it not have been spent on 
your account, but mine, and I will make the inscrip- 
tions of dedication in my own name.” When Pericles 
had said this, whether it was that they admired his 
magnanimity or vied with his ambition to get the glory 
of his works, they cried cut with a loud voice and bade 
him take freely from the public funds for his outlays, 
and to spare naught whatsoever. And finally he 
ventured to undergo with Thucydides the contest of 
the ostracism, wherein he secured his rival’s banish- 
ment,! and the dissolution of the faction which had 
been arrayed against him. 

XV. Thus, then, seeing that political differences 
were entirely remitted and the city had become a 
smooth surface, as it were, and altogether united, he 
brought under his own control Athens and all the 


1 442 B.c. 
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issues dependent on the Athenians,—tributes, armies, 
triremes, the islands, the sea, the vast power derived 
from Hellenes, vast also from Barbarians, and a 
supremacy that was securely hedged about with 
subject nations, royal friendships, and dynastic alli- 
ances. But then he was no longer the same man as 
before, nor alike submissive to the people and ready 
to yield and give in to the desires of the multitude 
as a steersman to the breezes. Nay rather, forsaking 
his former lax and sometimes rather effeminate 
management of the people, as it were a flowery and 
soft melody, he struck the high and clear note of an 
aristocratic and kingly statesmanship, and employing 
it for the best interests of all in a direct and 
undeviating fashion, he led the people, for the most 
part willingly, by his persuasions and instructions. 
And yet there were times when they were sorely 
vexed with him, and then he tightened the reins and 
forced them into the way of their advantage with 
a master’s hand, for all the world like a wise phy- 
sician, who treats a complicated disease of long 
standing occasionally with harmless indulgences to 
please his patient, and occasionally, too, with caustics 
and bitter drugs which work salvation. For whereas 
all sorts of distempers, as was to be expected, were 
rife in a rabble which possessed such vast empire, he 
alone was so endowed by nature that he could 
manage each one of these cases suitably, and more 
than anything else he used the people’s hopes and 
fears, like rudders, so to speak, giving timely check 
to their arrogance, and allaying and comforting their 
despair. Thus he proved that rhetoric, or the art of 
speaking, is, to use Plato’s words,! “an enchantment 


1 Phaedrus, p 271 ¢. 
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1 Surduer also Fuhr and Blass with S; Bekker has xa) 
duvaper, 


2 énlrpomov.... exeivoy Madvig’ s restoration, adopted by 
Fuhr and Blass: ém) rots viéou diebevro, exeivos (willed their 
property to theur sons). 3 7a 8 émeita Fuhr: ra dt adrd. 
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of the soul,’ and that her chiefest business is a careful 
study of the affections and passions, which are, so to 
speak, strings and stops of the soul, requiring a very 
judicious fingering and striking. The reason for his 
success was not his power as a speaker merely, but, 
as Thucydides says,! the reputation of his life and the 
confidence reposed in him as one who was manifestly 
proven to be utterly disinterested and superior to 
bribes. He made the city, great as it was when he 
took it, the greatest and richest of all cities, and grew 
to be superior in power to kings and tyrants. Some 
of these actually appointed him guardian of their 
sons, but he did not make his estate a single drachma 
greater than it was when his father left it to him. 

XVI. Of his power there can be no doubt, since 
Thucydides gives so clear an exposition of it, and the 
comic poets unwittingly reveal it even in their mali- 
cious gibes, calling him and his associates “new Peisis- 
tratidae,” and urging him to take solemn oath not to 
make himself a tyrant, on the plea, forsooth, that his 
preéminence was incommensurate with a democracy 
and too oppressive. Telecleides says? that the 
Athenians had handed over to him 


“With the cities’ assessments the cities themselves, 
to bind or release as he pleases, 
Their ramparts of stone to build up if he likes, and 
then to pull down again straightway, 
Their treaties, their forces, their might, peace, and 
riches, and all the fair gifts of good fortune.” 
(Rocers.) 


And this was not the fruit of a golden moment, nor 


Laie (aay, Gh ’ 
2 Tn a play of unknown name. Kock, op. cit, i. p. 220. 
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the culminating popularity of an administration that 
bloomed but for a season; nay rather he stood first 
for forty yearst among such men as_ Ephialtes, 
Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, Tolmides, and Thucy- 
dides, and after the deposition of Thucydides and his 
ostracism, for no less than fifteen of these years did 
he secure an imperial sway that was continuous and 
unbroken, by means of his annual tenure of the office 
of general. During all these years he kept himself 
untainted by corruption, although he was not 
altogether indifferent to money-making ; indeed, the 
wealth which was legally his by inheritance from his 
father, that it might not from sheer neglect take to 
itself wings and fly away, nor yet cause him much 
trouble and loss of time when he was busy with 
higher things, he set into such orderly dispensation 
as he thought was easiest and most exact. This was 
to sell his annual products all together in the lump, 
and then to buy in the market each article as it was 
needed, and so provide the ways and means of daily 
life. For this reason he was not liked by his sons 
when they grew up, nor did their wives find in him 
a liberal purveyor, but they murmured at his expendi- 
ture for the day merely and under the most exact 
restrictions, there being no surplus of supplies at all, 
‘as in a great house and under generous circum- 
stances, but every outlay and every intake proceeding 
by count and measure. His agent in securing all 
this great exactitude was a single servant, Evangelus, 
who was either gifted by nature or trained by Pericles 
so as to surpass everybody else in domestic economy, 

It is true that this conduct was not in accord with 
the wisdom of Anaxagoras, since that philosopher 


1 Reckoning roundly from 469 to 429 z.c. 
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actually abandoned his house and left his land to lie 
fallow for sheep-grazing, owing to the lofty thoughts 
with which he was inspired. But the life of a specu- 
lative philosopher is not the same thing, I think, as 
that of a statesman. The one exercises his intellect 
without the aid of instruments and independent of 
external matters for noble ends; whereas the other, 
inasmuch as he brings his superior excellence into 
close contact with the common needs of mankind, 
must sometimes find wealth not merely one of the 
necessities of life, but also one of its noble things, as 
was actually the case with Pericles, who gave aid to 
many poor men. And, besides, they say that Anaxa- 
goras himself, at a time when Pericles was absorbed 
in business, lay on his couch all neglected, in his 
old age, starving himself to death, his head already 
muffled for departure, and that when the matter 
came to the ears of Pericles, he was struck with 
dismay, and ran at once to the poor man, and be- 
sought him most fervently to live, bewailing not so 
much that great teacher's lot as his own, were he 
now to be bereft of such a counsellor in the conduct 
of the state. Then Anaxagoras—so the story goes 
—unmuffled his head and said to him, “ Pericles, 
even those who need a lamp pour oil therein.” 
XVII. When the Lacedaemonians began to be 
annoyed by the increasing power of the Athenians, 
Pericles, by way of inciting the people to cherish 
yet loftier thoughts and to deem itself worthy of 
great achievements, introduced a bill to the effect 
that all Hellenes wheresoever resident in Europe or 
in Asia, small and large cities alike, should be invited 
to send deputies to a council at Athens. This was to 
deliberate concerning the Hellenic sanctuaries which 
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the Barbarians had burned down, concerning the 
sacrifices which were due to the gods in the name of 
Hellas in fulfilment of vows made when they were 
fighting with the Barbarians, and concerning the 
sea, that all might sail it fearlessly and keep the 
peace. To extend this invitation, twenty men, of 
such as were above fifty years of age, were sent out, 
five of whom invited the Ionians and Dorians in Asia 
and on the islands between Lesbos and Rhodes ; five 
visited the regions on the Hellespont and in Thrace 
as far as Byzantium; five others were sent into 
Boeotia and Phocis and Peloponnesus, and from here 
by way of the Ozolian Locrians into the neighbouring 
continent as far as Acarnania and Ambracia; while 
the rest proceeded through Euboea to the Oetaeans 
and the Maliac Gulf and the Phthiotic Achaeans 
and the Thessalians, urging them all to come and 
take part in the deliberations for the peace and 
common welfare of Hellas. But nothing was accom- 
plished, nor did the cities come together by deputy, 
owing to the opposition of the Lacedaemonians, as it 
is said, since the effort met with its first check in 
Peloponnesus. I have cited this incident, however, 
to show forth the man’s disposition and the greatness 
of his thoughts. 

XVIII. In his capacity as general, he was famous 
above all things for his saving caution; he neither 
undertook of his own accord a battle involving much 
uncertainty and peril, nor did he envy and imitate 
those who took great risks, enjoyed brilliant good- 
fortune, and so were admired as great generals; and 
he was for ever saying to his fellow-citizens that, so 
far as lay in his power, they would remain alive 
forever and be immortals. 
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So when he saw that Tolmides, son of Tolmaeus, 
all on account of his previous good-fortune and of 
the exceeding great honour bestowed upon him for 
his wars, was getting ready, quite inopportunely, to 
make an incursion into Boeotia, and that he had 
persuaded the bravest and most ambitious men of 
military age to volunteer for the campaign,—as many 
as a thousand of them, aside from the rest of his 
forces,—he tried to restrain and dissuade him in the 
popular assembly, uttering then that well remem- 
bered saying, to wit, that if he would not listen to 
Pericles, he would yet do full well to wait for that 
wisest of all counsellors, Time. This saying brought 
him only moderate repute at the time; but a few 
days afterwards, when word was brought that Tol- 
inides himself was dead after defeat in battle near 
Coroneia,! and that many brave citizens were dead 
likewise, then it brought Pericles great repute as 
well as goodwill, for that he was a man of discretion 
and patriotism. 

XIX. Of all his expeditions, that to the Cherso- 
nesus? was held in most loving remembrance, since 
it proved the salvation of the Hellenes who dwelt 
there. Not only did he bring thither a thousand 
Athenian colonists and stock the cities anew with 
vigorous manhood, but he also belted the neck of the 
isthmus with defensive bulwarks from sea to sea, and 
so intercepted the incursions of the Thracians who 
swarmed about the Chersonesus, and shut out the 
perpetual and grievous war in which the country was 
all the time involved, in close touch as it was with 
neighbouring communities of Barbarians, and full to 
overflowing of robber bands whose haunts were on or 


1 447 BG, 2 447 B.C. 
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within its borders. But he was admired and cele- 
brated even amongst foreigners for his cireumnaviga- 
tion of the Peloponnesus,! when he put to sea from 
Pegae in the Megarid with a hundred triremes. He 
not only ravaged a great strip of seashore, as 
Tolmides had done before him, but also advanced 
far into the interior with the hoplites from his ships, 
and drove all his enemies inside their walls in terror 
at his approach, excepting only the Sicyonians, who 
made a stand against him in Nemea, and joined 
battle with him; these he routed by main force and 
set up a trophy for his victory. Then from Achaia, 
which was friendly to him, he took soldiers on board 
his triremes, and proceeded with his armament to 
the opposite mainland, where he sailed up the 
Acheloiis, overran Acarnania, shut up the people of 
Oeniadae behind their walls, and after ravaging and 
devastating their territory, went off homewards, 
having shown himself formidable to his enemies, but 
a safe and efficient leader for his fellow-citizens. For 
nothing untoward befell, even as result of chance, 
those who took part in the expedition. 

XX. He also sailed into the Euxine Sea? with a 
large and splendidly equipped armament. There he 
effected what the Greek cities desired, and dealt 
with them humanely, while to the neighbouring 
nations of Barbarians with their kings and dynasts 
he displayed the magnitude of his forces and the 
fearless courage with which they sailed whithersoever 
they pleased and brought the whole sea under their 
own control. He also left with the banished Sinop- 
ians thirteen ships of war and soldiers under 
command of Lamachus to aid them against Timesi- 


+ 453 BO. 2 Probably about 436 B.o. 
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lecs, When the tyrant and his adherents had been 
driven from the city, Pericles got a bill passed 
providing that six hundred volunteers of the 
Athenians should sail to Sinope and settle down 
there with the Sinopians, dividing up among them- 
selves the houses and lands which the tyrant and his 
followers had formerly occupied. 

But in cther matters he did not accede to the vain 
impulses of the citizens, nor was he swept along 
with the tide when they were eager, from a sense 
of their great power and good fortune, to lay hands 
again upon Egypt and molest the realms of the 
King which lay along the sea. Many also were 
possessed already with that inordinate and in- 
auspicious passion for Sicily which was afterwards 
kindled into flame by such orators as Alcibiades. 
And some there were who actually dreamed of 
Tuscany and Carthage, and that not without a 
measure of hope, in view of the magnitude of their 
present supremacy and the full-flowing tide of success 
in their undertakings. 

XXI. But Pericles was ever trying to restrain 
this extravagance of theirs, to lop off their expansive 
meddlesomeness, and to divert the greatest part 
of their forces to the guarding and securing of what 
they had already won. He considered it a great 
achievement to hold the Lacedaemonians in check, 
and set himself in opposition to these in every 
way, as he showed, above all other things, by what 
he did in the Sacred War.! The Lacedaemonians 
made an expedition to Delphi while the Phocians 
had possession of the sanctuary there, and restored it 
to the Delphians ; but no sooner had the Lacedaemo- 


1 About 448 B.o. 
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nians departed than Pericles made a counter expedi- 
tion and reinstated the Phocians. And whereas the 
Lacedaemonians had had the “ promanteia,” or right 
of consulting the oracle in behalf of others also, which 
the Delphians had bestowed upon them, carved upon 
the forehead of the bronze wolf in the sanctuary, he 
secured from the Phocians this high privilege for the 
Athenians, and had it chiselled along the right side 
of the same wolf. 

XXII. That he was right in seeking to confine 
the power of the Athenians within lesser Greece, was 
amply proved by what came to pass. To begin with, 
the Euboeans revolted,! and he crossed over to the 
island with a hostile force. Then straightway word 
was brought to him that the Megarians had gone 
over to the enemy, and that an army of the enemy 
was on the confines of Attica under the leadership 
of Pleistoanax, the king of the Lacedaemonians. 
Accordingly, Pericles brought his forces back with 
speed from Euboea for the war in Attica. He did 
not venture to join battle with hoplites who were so 
many, so brave, and so eager for battle, but seeing 
that Pleistoanax was a very young man, and that out 
of all his advisers he set most store by Cleandridas, 
whom the ephors had sent along with him, by 
reason of his youth, to be a guardian and an 
assistant to him, he secretly made trial of this man’s 
integrity, speedily corrupted him with bribes, and 
persuaded him to lead the Peloponnesians back out of 
Attica. 

When the army had withdrawn and had been 
disbanded to their several cities, the Lacedaemonians, 
in indignation, laid a heavy fine upon their king, 


1 446 Bo. 
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the full amount of which he was unable to pay, and 
so betook himself out of Lacedaemon, while Clean- 
dridas, who had gone into voluntary exile, was con- 
demned to death. He was the father of that 
Gylippus who overcame the Athenians in Sicily, And 
nature seems to have imparted covetousness to the 
son, as it were a congenital disease, owing to which 
he too, after noble achievements, was caught in base 
practices and banished from Sparta in disgrace. This 
story, however, I have told at length in my life of 
Lysander.! 

XXIII. When Pericles, in rendering his accounts 
for this campaign, recorded an expenditure of ten 
talents as “for sundry needs,” the people approved 
it without officious meddling and without even in- 
vestigating the mystery. But some writers, among 
whom is Theophrastus the philosopher, have stated 
that every year ten talents found their way to Sparta 
from Pericles, and that with these he conciliated all 
the officials there, and so staved off the war, not 
purchasing peace, but time, in which he could make 
preparations at his leisure and then carry on war all 
the better. However that may be, he again turned 
his attention to the rebels, and after crossing to 
Euboea with fifty ships of war and five thousand 
hoplites, he subdued the cities there. Those of the 
Chalcidians who were styled Hippobotae, or Knighis, 
and who were preéminent for wealth and reputation, 
he banished their city, and all the Hestiaeans he 
removed from the country and settled Athenians in 
their places, treating them, and them only, thus 
inexorably, because they had taken an Attic ship 
captive and slain its crew. 


1 Chapters xvi. f. 
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XXIV. after this, when peace had been made 
for thirty years between the Athenians and the 
Lacedaemonians, he got a decree passed for his 
expedition to Samos,! alleging against its people 
that, though they were ordered to break off their 
war against the Milesians, they were not complying. 

Now, since it is thought that he proceeded thus 
against the Samians to gratify Aspasia, this may be 
a fitting place to raise the query what great art 
or power this woman had, that she managed as she 
pleased the foremost men of the state, and afforded 
the philosophers occasion to discuss her in exalted 
terms and at great length. That she was a Milesian 
by birth, daughter of one Axiochus, is generally 
agreed; and they say that it was in emulation of 
Thargelia, an Ionian woman of ancient times, that 
she made her onslaughts upon the most influential 
men. This Thargelia came to be a great beauty and 
was endowed with grace of manners as well as clever 
wits. Inasmuch as she lived on terms of intimacy 
with numberless Greeks, and attached all her consorts 
to the king of Persia, she stealthily sowed the seeds 
of Persian sympathy in the cities of Greece by means 
of these lovers of hers, who were men of the greatest 
power and influence. And so Aspasia, as some say, 
was held in high favour by Pericles because of her 
rare political wisdom. Socrates sometimes came to 
see her with his disciples, and his intimate friends 
brought their wives to her to hear her discourse, 
although she presided over a business that was any- 
thing but honest or even reputable, since she kept a 
house of young courtesans. And Aeschines* says 

1 440 B.C. 

2 Aeschines the Socratic, in a dialogue entitled ‘“‘Aspasia,” 
not extant, 
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that Lysicles the sheep-dealer, a man of low birth 
and nature, came to be the first man at Athens by 
living with Aspa.ia after the death of Pericles. And 
in the “ Menexenus ” of Plato, even though the first 
part of it be written in a sportive vein, there is, at any 
rate, thus much of fact, that the woman had the 
reputation of associating with many Athenians as a 
teacher of rhetoric. However, the affection which 
Pericles had for Aspasia seems to have been rather 
of an amstory. sort. For his own wife was near of 
kin to him, and had been wedded first to Hipponicus, 
to whom she bore Callias, surnamed the Rich; she 
bore also, as the wife of Pericles, Xanthippus and 
Paralus. . Afterwards, since their married life was 
not agreeable, he legally bestowed her upon another 
man, with her own consent, and himself took 
. Aspasia, and loved her exceedingly. Twice a day, 
as they say, on going out and on coming in from the 
market-place, he would salute her with a loving kiss. 
But in the comedies she is styled now the New 
Omphale, new Deianeira, and now Hera. Cratinus1 
flatly called her a prostitute in these lines :— 
“As his Hera, Aspasia was born, the child of Un- 
natural Lust, 
A prostitute past shaming.” 
And it appears also that he begat from her that 
bastard son about whom Eupolis, in his ‘* Demes,” 
represented him as inquiring with these words :— 
“ And my bastard, doth he live?” 
to which Myronides replies :— 
“Yea, and long had been a man, 
Had he not feared the mischief of his harlot-birth.” ? 


1 Tn his ‘* Cheirons ” (see wees ili. 3). 
2 Kock, op. cit. i. p. 282. 71 
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So renowned and celebrated did Aspasia become, 
they say, that even Cyrus, the one who went to war 
with the Great King for the sovereignty of the Per- 
sians, gave the name of Aspasia to that one of his 
concubines whom he loved best, who before was 
called Milto. She was a Phocaean by birth, daugh- 
ter of one Hermotimus, and, after Cyrus had fallen 
in battle, was carried captive to the King,! and ac- 
quired the greatest influence with him. These things 
coming to my recollection as | write, it were perhaps 
unnatural te reject and pass them by. 

XXV. But to return to the war against the Sa- 
mians, they accuse Pericles of getting the decree for 
this passed at the request of Aspasia and in the 
special behalf of the Milesians. For the two cities 
were waging their war for the possession of Priene, 
and the Samians were getting the better of it, and 
when the Athenians ordered them to stop the 
contest and submit the case to arbitration at Athens, 
they would not obey. So Pericles set sail and broke 
up the oligarchical government which Samos had, 
and then took fifty of the foremost men of the 
state, with as many of their children, as hostages, 
and sent them off to Lemnos. And yet they say 
that every one of these hostages offered him a talent 
on his own account, and that the opponents of de- 
mocracy in the city offered him many talents besides. 
And still further, Pissouthnes, the Persian satrap, 
who had much good-will towards the Samians, sent 
him ten thousand gold staters and interceded for the 
city. However, Pericles took none of these bribes, 
but treated the Samians just as he had determined, 
set up a democracy and sailed back to Athens. Then 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Anabasis, i. 10, 2. 
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the Samians at once revolted, after Pissouthnes had 
stolen away their hostages from Lemnos for them, 
and in other ways equipped them for the war. Once 
more, therefore, Pericles set sail against them. They 
were not victims of sloth, nor yet of abject terror, 
but full of exceeding zeal in their determination to 
contest the supremacy of the sea. In a fierce sea- 
fight which came off near an island called Tragia, 
Pericles won a brilliant victory, with four and forty 
ships outfighting seventy, twenty of which were 
infantry transports. 

XXVI. Close on the heels of his victorious pur- 
suit came his seizure of the harbour, and then he 
laid formal siege to the Samians, who, somehow or 
other, still had the daring to sally forth and fight 
with him before their walls. But soon a second and 
a larger armament came from Athens, and the 
Samians were completely beleaguered and shut in. 
Then Pericles took sixty triremes and sailed out into 
the main sea, as most authorities say, because he 
wished to meet a fleet of Phoenician ships which was 
coming to the aid of the Samians, and fight it at as 
great a distance from Samos as possible ; but accord- 
ing to Stesimbrotus, because he had designs on 
Cyprus, which seems incredible. But in any case, 
whichever design he cherished, he seems to have 
made a mistake. For no sooner had he sailed off 
than Melissus, the son of Ithagenes, a philosopher 
who was then acting as general at Samos, despising 
either the small number of ships that were left, or 
the inexperience of the generals in charge of them, 
persuaded his fellow-citizens to make an attack upon 
the Athenians. In the battle that ensued the 
Samians were victorious, taking many of their enemy 
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1 rovromopeity MSS. and Blass: popropopeiy (a conjecture of 
Coraés, to carry freight). 
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captive, and destroying many of their ships, so that 
they commanded the sea and laid in large store of 
such necessaries for the war as they did not have 
before. And Aristotle says that Pericles was himself 
also defeated by Melissus in the sea-fight which pre- 
ceded this. 

The Samians retaliated upon the Athenians by 
branding their prisoners in the forehead with owls; 
for the Athenians had once branded some of them 
with the samaena. Now the samaena is a ship of 
war with a boar’s head design for prow and ram, but 
more capacious than usual and paunchlike, so that 
it is a good deep-sea traveller and a swift sailer too. 
It got this name because it made its first appearance 
in Samos, where Polycrates the tyrant had some 
built. To these brand-marks, they say, the verse of 
Aristophanes ! made riddling reference :— 


“For oh! how lettered is the folk of the Samians!”’ 


XXVIII. Be that true or not, when Pericles learned 
of the disaster which had befallen his fleet, he came 
speedily to its aid. And though Melissus arrayed 
his forces against him, he conquered and routed the 
enemy and at once walled their city in, preferring to 
get the upper hand and capture it at the price of 
money and time, rather than of the wounds and deadly 
perils of his fellow-citizens. And since it was a hard 
task for him to restrain the Athenians in their im- 
patience of delay and eagerness to fight, he separated 
his whole force into eight divisions, had them draw 
lots, and allowed the division which got the white 
bean to feast and take their ease, while the others 


1 From his Babylonians, not extant. Kock, op. cit. i, p. 
408. 
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1 eloqveyxay Fuhrand Blass, with F8S : #reynav. 
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did the fighting. And this is the reason, as they 
say, why those who have had a gay and festive time 
call it a “ white day,”—from the white bean. 

Ephorus says that Pericles actually employed 
siege-engines, in his admiration of their novelty, and 
that Artemon the engineer was with him there, who, 
since he was lame, and so had to be brought on a 
stretcher to the works which demanded his instant 
attention, was dubbed Periphoretus. Heracleides 
Ponticus, however, refutes this story out of the 
poems of Anacreon, in which Artemon Periphoretus 
is mentioned many generations before the Samian 
War and its events. And he says that Artemon was 
very luxurious in his life, as well as weak and panic- 
stricken in the presence of his fears, and therefore 
for the most part sat still at home, while two servants 
held a bronze shield over his head to keep anything 
from falling down upon it. Whenever he was forced 
to go abroad, he had himself carried in a little 
hammock which was borne along just above the 
surface of the ground. On this account he was 
called Periphoretus. 

XXVIII. After eight months the Samians surren- 
dered, and Pericles tore down their walls, took away 
their ships of war, and laid a heavy fine upon them, 
part of which they paid at once, and part they agreed 
to pay at a fixed time, giving hostages therefor. To 
these details Duris the Samian adds stuff for tragedy, 
accusing the Athenians and Pericles of great 
brutality, which is recorded neither by Thucydides, 
nor Ephorus, nor Aristotle. But he appears not to 
speak the truth when he says, forsooth, that Pericles 
had the Samian trierarchs and marines brought into 
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the market-place of Miletus and crucified there, and 
that then, when they had already suffered grievously 
for ten days, he gave orders to break their heads in 
with clubs and make an end of them, and then cast 
their bodies forth without burial rites. At all events, 
since it is not the wont of Duris, even in cases where 
he has no private and personal interest, to hold his 
narrative down to the fundamental truth, it is all the 
more likely that here, in this instance, he has given a 
dreadful portrayal of the calamities of his country, 
that he might calumniate the Athenians. 

When Pericles, after his subjection of Samos, had 
returned to Athens, he gave honourable burial 
to those who had fallen in the war, and for the 
oration which he made, according to the custom, 
over their tombs, he won the greatest admiration. 
But as he came down from the bema, while the rest 
of the women clasped his hand and fastened wreaths 
and fillets on his head, as though he were some 
victorious athlete, Elpinice drew nigh and said: 
“ This is admirable in thee, Pericles, and deserving of 
wreaths, in that thou hast lost us many brave citizens, 
not in a war with Phoenicians or Medes, like my 
brother Cimon, but in the subversion of an allied and 
kindred city.” On Elpinice’s saying this, Pericles, 
with a quiet smile, it is said, quoted to her the verse 
of Archilochus :— 


“Thou hadst not else, in spite of years, perfumed 
thyself.” ! 


Ion says that he had the most astonishingly great 
thoughts of himself for having subjected the 


1 That is, ‘‘thou art too old to meddle in affairs.” Cf. 
chapter x. 5. 
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Samians ; whereas Agamemnon was all of ten years 
in taking a barbarian city, he had in nine months 
time reduced the foremost and most powerful people 
of Ionia. And indeed his estimate of himself was 
not unjust, nay, the war actually brought with it much 
uncertainty and great peril, if indeed, as Thucydides 
says,! the city of Samos came within a very little 
of stripping from Athens her power on the sea. 

XXIX. After this, when the billows of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War were already rising and swelling, he 
persuaded the people to send aid and succour to the 
Corcyraeans ? in their war with the Corinthians, and 
so to attach to themselves an island with a vigorous 
naval power at a time when the Peloponnesians were 
as good as actuaily at war with them. But when the 
people had voted to send the aid and succour, he 
despatched Lacedaemonius, the son of Cimon, with 
only ten ships, as it were in mockery of him. Now 
there was much good-will and friendship on the part 
of the house of Cimon towards the Lacedaemonians. 
In order, therefore, that in case no great or con- 
spicuous achievement should be performed under the 
generalship of Lacedaemonius, he might so be all the 
more caluminated for his laconism, or sympathy with 
Sparta, Pericles gave him only a few ships, and sent 
him forth against his will. And in general he was 
prone to thwart and check the sons of Cimon, on 
the plea that not even in their names were they 
genuinely native, but rather aliens and strangers, 
since one of them bore the name of Lacedaemonius, 
another that of Thessalus, and a third that of Eleius. 
And they were all held to be the sons of a woman of 
Arcadia.® 

1 viii. 76, 4. 2 433 B.C. 3 Cf. Cimon, xvi. 1. 
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Accordingly, being harshly criticised because of 
these paltry ten ships, on the ground that he had 
furnished scanty aid and succour to the needy 
friends of Athens, but a great pretext for war to 
her accusing enemies, he afterwards sent out other 
ships, and more of them, to Corcyra,—the ones 
which got there after the battle.t 

The Corinthians were incensed at this procedure, 
and denounced the Athenians at Sparta, and were 
joined by the Megarians, who brought their com- 
plaint that from every market-place and from all 
the harbours over which the Athenians had control, 
they were excluded and driven away, contrary to the 
common law and the formal oaths of the Greeks; 
the Aeginetans also, deeming themselves wronged 
and outraged, kept up a secret wailing in the ears of 
the Lacedaemonians, since they had not the courage 
to accuse the Athenians openly. At this juncture 
Potidaea, too, a city that was subject to Athens, 
although a colony of Corinth, revolted, and the 
siege laid to her hastened on the war all the 
more. 

Notwithstanding all, since embassies were repeat- 
edly sent to Athens, and since Archidamus, the 
king of the Lacedaemonians, tried to bring to a 
peaceful settlement most of the accusations of his 
allies and to soften their anger, it does not seem 
probable that the war would have come upon the 
Athenians for any remaining reasons, if only they 
could have been persuaded to rescind their decree 
against the Megarians and be reconciled with them. 
And therefore, since it was Pericles who was most 
of all opposed to this, and who incited the people to 


1 Cf. Thucydides, i. 50, 5. 
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1 xpds rods Fuhr and Blass, with F8S: apés. 
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abide by their contention with the Megarians, he 
alone was held responsible for the war. 

XXX. They say that when an embassy had come 
from Lacedaemon to Athens to treat of these 
matters, and Pericles was shielding himself behind 
the plea that a certain law prevented his taking 
down the tablet on which the decree was inscribed, 
Polyalces, one of the ambassadors, cried : “ Well then, 
don’t take it down, but turn the tablet to the wall ; 
surely there’s no law preventing that.” Clever as 
the proposal was, however, not one whit the more 
did Pericles give in. He must have secretly cherished, 
then, as it seems, some private grudge against the 
Megarians ; but by way of public and open charge 
he accused them of appropriating to their own 
profane uses the sacred territory of Eleusis, and 
proposed a decree that a herald be sent to them, 
the same to go also to the Lacedaemoniuns with a 
denunciation of the Megarians. This decree, at any 
rate, is the work of Pericles, and aims at a Pe coneble 
and humane justification of his course. But after 
the herald who was sent, Anthemocritus, had been 
put to death through the agency of the Megarians, 
as it was believed, Charinus proposed a “decree 
against them, to the effect that there be irrecon- 
cilable and implacable enmity on the part of Athens 
towards them, and that whosoever of the Megarians 
should set foot on the soil of Attica be punished 
with death; and that the generals, whenever they 
should take their ancestral oath of office, add to 
their oath this clause, that they would invade the 
Megarid twice during each succeeding year; and 
that Anthemocritus be buried honourably at the 
Thriasian gates, which are now called the Dipylum. 
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But the Megarians denied the murder of Anthe- 
mocritus, and threw the blame for Athenian hate on 
Aspasia and Pericles, appealing to those far-famed 
and hackneyed versicles of the “ Acharnians”’ :— 


«* Simaetha, harlot, one of Megara’s womankind, 
Was stolen by gilded youths more drunk than 
otherwise ; 
And so the Megarians, pangs of wrath all reeking 
hot, 
Paid back the theft and raped of Aspasia’s 
harlots two.” } 


XXXI. Well, then, whatever the original ground 
for enacting the decree,—and it is no easy matter to 
determine this,—the fact that it was not rescinded 
all men alike lay to the charge of Pericles. Only, 
some say that he persisted in his refusal in a lofty 
spirit and with a clear perception of the best 
interests of the city, regarding the injunction laid 
upon it as a test of its submissiveness, and its 
compliance as a confession of weakness; while others 
hold that it was rather with a sort of arrogance and 
love of strife, as well as for the display of his power, 
that he scornfully defied the Lacedaemonians. 

But the worst charge of all, and yet the one which 
has the most vouchers, runs something like this. 
Pheidias the sculptor was contractor for the great 
statue, as I have said, and being admitted to the 
friendship of Pericles, and acquiring the greatest 
influence with him, made some enemies through the 
jealousy which he excited ; others also made use of 
him to test the people and see what sort of a judge 
it would be in a case where Pericles was involved. 


1 Verses 524 ff, 
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These latter persuaded one Menon, an assistant of 
Pheidias, to take a suppliant’s seat in the market- 
place and demand immunity from punishment in 
ease he should bring information and accusation 
against Pheidias. The people accepted the man’s 
proposal, and formal prosecution of Pheidias was 
made in the assembly. Embezzlement, indeed, was 
not proven, for the gold of the statue, from the very 
start, had been so wrought upon and cast about it by 
Pheidias, at the wise suggestion of Pericles, that 1t 
could ali be taken off and weighed,! and this is what 
Pericles actually ordered the accusers of Pheidias to 
do at this time. 

But the reputation of his works nevertheless 
brought a burden of jealous hatred upon Pheidias, 
and especially the fact that when he wrought the 
battle of the Amazons on the shield of the goddess, 
he carved out a figure that suggested himself as a 
bald old man lifting on high a stone with both hands, 
and also inserted a very fine likeness of Pericles 
fighting with an Amazon. And the attitude of the 
hand, whick. holds out a spear in front of the face of 
Pericles, is cunningly contrived as it were with a 
desire to conceal the resemblance, which is, however, 
plain to be seen from either side. 

Pheidias, accordingly, was led away to prison, and 
died there of sickness; but some say of poison 
which the enemies of Pericles provided, that they 
might bring calumny upon him. And to Menon 
the informer, on motion of Glycon, the people 
gave immunity from taxation, and enjoined upon 
the generals to make provision for the man’s 
safety. 

1 Cf. Thucydides, ii. 13, 5. 
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XXXII. About this time also Aspasia was put on 
trial for impiety, Hermippus the comic pcet being 
her prosecutor, who alleged further against her that 
she received free-born women into a place of assign- 
ation for Pericles. And Diopeithes brought in a bill 
providing for the public impeachment of such as did 
not believe in gods, or who taught doctrines regard- 
ing the heavens, directing suspicion against Pericles 
by means of Anaxagoras. The people accepted with 
delight these slanders, and so, while they were in this 
mood, a bill was passed, on motion of Dracontides, 
that Pericles should deposit his accounts of public 
moneys with the prytanes, and that the jurors should 
decide upon his case with ballots which had lain 
upon the altar of the goddess on the acropolis. But 
Hagnon amended this clause of the bill with the 
motion that the case be tried before fifteen hundred 
jurors in the ordinary way, whether one wanted to 
call it a prosecution for embezzlement and bribery, or 
malversation. 

Well, then, Aspasia he begged off, by shedding 
copious tears at the trial, as Aeschines says, and 
by entreating the jurors; and he feared for Anax- 
agoras so much that he sent him away from the 
city. And since in the case of Pheidias he had 
come into collision with the people, he feared a 
jury in his own case, and so kindled into flame 
the threatening and smouldering war, hoping thereby 
to dissipate the charges made against him and allay 
the people’s jealousy, inasmuch as when great under- 
takings were on foot, and great perils threatened, 
the city entrusted herself to him and to him alone, 
by reason of his worth and power. Such, then, are 
the reasons which are alleged for his not suffering 
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the people to yield to the Lacedaemonians ; but the 
truth about it is not clear. 

XXXIII. The Lacedaemonians, perceiving that if 
he were deposed they would find the Athenians 
more pliant in their hands, ordered them to drive 
out the Cylonian pollution,! in which the family of 
Pericles on his mother’s side was involved, as 
Thucydides states.2 But the attempt brought a 
result the opposite of what its makers designed, for 
in place of suspicion and slander, Pericles won even 
greater confidence and honour among the citizens 
than before, because they saw that their enemies 
hated and feared him above all other men. There- 
fore also, before Archidamus invaded Attica with 
the Peloponnesians, Pericles made public proclama- 
tion to the Athenians, that in case Archidamus, 
while ravaging everything else, should spare his 
estates, either out of regard for the friendly tie that 
existed between them, or with an eye to affording 
his enemies grounds for slander, he would make over 
to the city his lands and the homesteads thereon. 

Accordingly, the Lacedaemonians and their allies 
invaded Attica with a great host under the leader- 
ship of Archidamus the king. And they advanced, 
ravaging the country as they went, as far as 
Acharnae, where they encamped, supposing that the 
Athenians would not tolerate it, but would fight 
with them out of angry pride. Pericles, however, 
looked upon it as a terrible thing to join battle with 
sixty thousand Peloponnesian and Boeotian hoplites 

1 That is, members of the Alcmaeonid family, which was 
involved in the stain of bloodguiltiness when the archon 
Megacles, about 636 B.c., sacrilegiously slew the followers of 
Cylon. See Plutarch, Solon, xii. 1-3; Thucydides, i, 126. 

aeliz iol 
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(those who made the first invasion were as numerous 
as that), and stake the city itself upon the issue. 
So he tried to calm down those who were eager to 
fight, and who were in distress at what the enemy 
was doing, by saying that trees, though cut and 
lopped, grew quickly, but if men were destroyed it 
was not easy to get them again. And he would 
not call the people together into an assembly, 
fearing that he would be constrained against his 
better judgement, but, like the helmsman of a ship, 
who, when a stormy wind swoops down upon it in 
the open sea, makes all fast, takes in sail, and 
exercises his skill, disregarding the tears and 
entreaties of the sea-sick and timorous passengers, 
so he shut the city up tight, put all parts of it 
under safe garrison, and exercised his own judge- 
ment, little heeding the brawlers and malcontents. 
And yet many of his friends beset him with 
entreaties, and many of his enemies with threats 
and denunciations, and choruses sang songs of 
scurrilous mockery, railing at his generalship for its 
cowardice, and its abandonment of everything to 
the enemy. Cleon, too, was already harassing him, 
taking advantage of the wrath with which the 
citizens regarded him to make his own way toward 
the leadership of the people, as these anapaestic 
verses of Hermippus! show :— 
“ Thou king of the Satyrs, why pray wilt thou not 

Take the spear for thy weapon, and stop the dire 

tallx 

With the which, until now, thou conductest the war, 

While the soul of a Teles is in thee? 

1 From his ‘‘ Moirai,” or Fates. Kock, Com. Att, Frag., i. 
pp. 236 f. ” Pass 
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If the tiniest knife is but laid on the stone 
To give it an edge, thou gnashest thy teeth, 
As if bitten by fiery Cleon.” 


XXXIV. However, Pericles was moved by no such 
things, but gently and silently underwent the 
ignominy and the hatred, and, sending out an 
armament of a hundred ships against the 
Peloponnesus, did not himself sail with it, but 
remained behind, keeping the city under watch and 
ward and well in hand, until the Peloponnesians 
withdrew. Then, by way of soothing the multitude, 
who, in spite of their enemies’ departure, were 
distressed over the war, he won their favour by 
distributions of moneys and proposed allotments of 
conquered lands; the Aeginetans, for instance, he 
drove out entirely, and parcelled out their island 
among the Athenians by lot. And some consolation 
was to be had from what their enemies suffered. 
For the expedition around the Peloponnesus ravaged 
much territory and sacked villages and small cities, 
while Pericles himself, by land, invaded the Megarid 
and razed it all. Wherein also it was evident that 
though their enemies did the Athenians much harm 
by land, they suffered much too at their hands by 
sea, and therefore would not have protracted the 
war to such a length, but would have speedily given 
up, just as Pericles prophesied in the beginning, had 
not a terrible visitation from heaven thwarted 
human calculations. 

As it was. in the first place, a_ pestilential 
destruction fell upon them! and devoured clean the 
prime of their youth and power. It weakened 


! 430 B.c. Cf. Thucydides, ii, 47-54. 66 
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them in body and in spirit, and made them 
altogether wild against Pericles, so that, for all the 
world as the mad will attack a physician or a father, 
so they, in the delirium of the plague, attempted 
to do him harm, persuaded thereto by his enemies. 
These urged that the plague was caused by the 
crowding of the rustic multitudes together into the 
city, where, in the summer season, many were 
huddled together in small dwellings and_ stifling 
barracks, and compelled to lead a stay-at-home and 
inactive life, instead of being in the pure and open 
air of heaven as they were wont. They said that 
Pericles was responsible for this, who, because of 
the war, had poured the rabble from the country 
into the walled city, and then gave that mass of 
men no employment whatever, but suffered them, 
thus penned up like cattle, to fill one another full 
of corruption, and provided them no change or 
respite. 

XXXV. Desiring to heal these evils, and at the 
same time to inflict some annoyance upon the 
enemy, he manned a hundred and fifty ships of war, 
and, after embarking many brave hoplites and 
horsemen, was on the point of putting out to sea, 
affording great hope to the citizens, and no less 
fear to the enemy in consequence of so great a 
force. But when the ships were already manned, 
and Pericles had gone aboard his own trireme, it 
chanced that the sun was eclipsed and darkness 
came on, and all were thoroughly frightened, 
looking upon it as a great portent. Accordingly, 
seeing that his steersman was timorous and utterly 
perplexed, Pericles held up his cloak before the 
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man’s eyes, and, thus covering them, asked him if 
he thought it anything dreadful, or portentous of 
anything dreadful. “No,” said the steersman. 
“ How then,” said Pericles, “is yonder event 
different from this, except that it is something 
rather larger than my cloak which has caused the 
obscurity?” At any rate, this tale is told in the 
schools of philosophy. 

Well, then, on sailing forth, Pericles seems to 
have accomplished nothing worthy of his prepara- 
tions, but after laying siege to sacred Epidaurus, 
which awakened a hope that it might be captured, 
he had no such good fortune, because of the plague. 
Its fierce onset destroyed not only the Athenians 
themselves, but also those who, in any manner 
soever, had dealings with their ‘orces. The 
Athenians being exasperated against him on this 
account, he tried to appease and encourage them. 
He did not, however, succeed in allaying their 
wrath, nor yet in changing their purposes, before 
they got their hostile ballots into their hands, 
became masters of his fate, stripped him of his 
command, and punished him with a fine. The 
amount of this was fifteen talents, according to 
those who give the lowest, and fifty, according to 
those who give the highest figures. The public 
prosecutor mentioned in the records of the case 
was Cleon, as Idomeneus says, but according to 
Theophrastus it was Simmias, and Heracleides 
Ponticus mentions Lacratides. 

XXXVI. So much, then, for his public troubles ; 
they were likely soon to cease, now that the multi- 
tude had stung him, as it were, and left their passion 
with their sting; but his domestic affairs were in a 
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1 Siarerapaynéva Fuhr and Blass, after Sauppe : duaretapay- 
Mevg. 

® éroeiro Fuhr and Blass, with FS, and after Sauppe : 
émolet. 
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sorry plight, since he had lost not a few of his 
intimate friends during the pestilence, and had for 
some time been rent and torn by a family feud. 
The eldest of his legitimate sons, Xanthippus, who 
was naturally prodigal, and had married a young 
and extravagant wife, the daughter of Tisander, the 
son of Epilycus, was much displeased at his father’s 
exactitude in making him but a meagre allowance, 
and that a little at a time. Accordingly, he sent to 
one of his father’s friends and got money, pre- 
tending that Pericles bade him do it. When the 
friend afterwards demanded repayment of the loan, 
Pericles not only refused it, but brought suit against 
him to boot. So the young fellow, Xanthippus, 
incensed at this, fell to abusing his father, 
publishing abroad, to make men laugh, his conduct 
of affairs at home, and the discourses which he held 
with the sophists. For instance, a certain athlete 
had hit Epitimus the Pharsalian with a javelin, 
accidentally, and killed him, and Pericles, Xanthippus 
said, squandered an entire day discussing with 
Protagoras whether it was the javelin, or rather the 
one who hurled it, or the judges of the contests, 
that “in the strictest sense” ought to be held 
responsible for the disaster. Besides all this, 
the slanderous charge concerning his own wife 
Stesimbrotus says was sown abroad in public by 
Xanthippus himself, and also that the quarrel which 
the young man had with his father remained utterly 
incurable up to the time of his death,—for 
Xanthippus fell sick and died during the plague. 
Pericles lost his sister also at that time, and of 
his relatives and friends the largest part, and those 
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who were most serviceable to him in his administra- 
tion of the city. He did not, however, give up, 
nor yet abandon his loftiness and grandeur of spirit 
because of his calamities, nay, he was not even seen 
to weep, either at the funeral rites, or at the grave 
of any of his connections, until indeed he lost the 
very last remaining one of his own legitimate sons, 
Paralus. Even though he was bowed down at this 
stroke, he nevertheless tried to persevere in his 
habit and maintain his spiritual greatness, but as 
he laid a wreath upon the dead, he was vanquished 
by his anguish at the sight, so that he broke out 
into wailing, and shed a multitude of tears, although 
he had never done any such thing in all his life 
before. 

XXXVII. The city made trial of its other 
generals and counsellors for the conduct of the 
war, but since 1f0 one appeared to have weight that 
was adequate or authority that was competent 
for such leadership, it yearned for Pericles, and 
summoned him back to the bema and the war-office.! 
He was lying dejectedly at home because cf his 
sorrow, but was persuaded by Alcibiades and _ his 
other friends to resume his public life. When the 
people had apologized for their thankless treatment 
of him, and he had undertaken again the conduct of 
the state, and been elected general, he asked for a 
suspension of the law concerning children born out 
of wedlock,—a law which he himself had formerly 
introduced,—in order that the name and lineage of 
his house might not altogether expire through lack 
of succession. 

The circumstances of this law were as follows. 


1 429 BO, 
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Many years before this, when Pericles was at the 
height of his political career and had sons born in 
wedlock, as I have said, he proposed a law that 
only those should be reckoned Athenians whose 
parents on both sides were Athenians. And so 
when the king of Egypt sent a present to the 
people of forty thousand measures of grain, and 
this had to be divided up among the citizens, there 
was a great crop of prosecutions against citizens of 
illegal birth by the law of Pericles, who had up to 
that time escaped notice and been overlooked, and 
many of them also suffered at the hands of informers. 
As a result, a little less than five thousand were 
convicted and sold into slavery, and those who 
retained their citizenship and were adjudged to be 
Athenians were found, as a result of this scrutiny, to 
be fourteen thousand and forty in number. It was, 
accordingly, a grave matter, that the law which had 
been rigorously enforced against so many should 
now be suspended by the very man who had 
introduced it, and yet the calamities which Pericles 
was then suffering in his family life, regarded as a 
kind of penalty which he had paid for his arrogance 
and haughtiness of old, broke down the objections 
of the Athenians. They thought that what he 
suffered was by way of retribution, and that what 
he asked became a man to ask and men to grant, 
and so they suffered him to enroll his illegitimate 
son in the phratry-lists and to give him his own 
name. ‘This was the son who afterwards conquered 
the Peloponnesians in a naval battle at the 
Arginusae islands,? and was put to death by the 
people along with his fellow-generals. 


1451-450 B,o, 2 406 B,o. 
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XXXVIII. At this time, it would seem, the 
plague laid hold of Pericles, not with a violent 
attack, as in the case of others, nor acute, but one 
which, with a kind of sluggish distemper that 
prolonged itself through varying changes, used up 
his body slowly and undermined the loftiness of his 
spirit. Certain it is that Theophrastus, in his 
“ Ethics,’ querying whether one’s character follows 
the bent of one’s fortunes and is forced by bodily 
sufferings to abandon its high excellence, records 
this fact, that Pericles, as he lay sick, showed one 
of his friends who was come to see him an amulet 
that the women had hung round his neck, as much 
as to say that he was very badly off to put up with 
such folly as that. 

Being now near his end,! the best of the citizens 
and those of his friends who survived were sitting 
around him holding discourse of his excellence and 
power, how great they had been, and estimating all 
his achievements and the number of his trophies,— 
there were nine of these which he had set up as the 
city’s victorious general. This discourse they were 
holding with one another, supposing that he no 
longer understood them but had lost consciouness. 
He had been attending to it all, however, and 
speaking out among them said he was amazed 
at their praising and commemorating that in 
him which was due as much to fortune as to 
himself, and which had fallen to the lot of many 
generals hesides, instead of mentioning his fairest 
and greatest title to their admiration ; “for,” said 
he, “no living Athenian ever put on mourning 
because of me.” 


1 He died in the autumn of 429 B.c. 
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XXXIX. So, then, the man is to be admired not 
only for his reasonableness and the gentleness which 
he maintained in the midst of many responsibilities 
and great enmities, but also for his loftiness of spirit, 
seeing that he regarded it as the noblest of all 
his titles to honour that he had never gratified his 
envy or his passion in the exercise of his vast power, 
nor treated any one of his foes as a foe incurable. 
And it seems to me that his otherwise puerile and 
pompous surname is rendered unobjectionable and 
becoming by this one circumstance, that it was so 
gracious a nature and a life so pure and undefiled in 
the exercise of sovereign power which were called 
Olympian, inasmuch as we do firmly hold that the 
divine rulers and kings of the universe are capable 
only of good, and incapable of evil. In this we are 
not like the poets, who confuse us with their ignorant 
fancies, and are convicted of inconsistency by their 
own stories, since they declare that the place where 
they say the gods dwell is a secure abode and tran- 
quil, without experience of winds and clouds, but 
gleaming through all the unbroken time with the 
soft radiance of purest light,!—implying that some 
such a manner of existence is most becoming to the 
blessed immortal; and yet they represent the gods 
themselves as full of malice and hatred and wrath 
and other passions which ill become even men of 
any sense. But this, perhaps, will be thought 
matter for discussion elsewhere. 

The progress of events wrought in the Athenians 


1 Of, Odyssey, vi. 42 ff. 
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a swift appreciation of Pericles and a keen sense of 
his loss. For those who, while he lived, were 
oppressed by a sense of his power and felt that it 
kept them in obscurity, straightway on his removal 
made trial of other orators and popular leaders, only 
to be led to the confession that a character more 
moderate than his in its solemn dignity, and more 
august in its gentleness, had not been created. 
That objectionable power of his, which they had 
used to call monarchy and tyranny, seemed to them 
now to have been a saving bulwark of the consti- 
tution, so greatly was the state afflicted by the 
corruption and manifold baseness which he had kept 
weak and grovelling, thereby covering it out of 
sight and preventing it from becoming incurably 
powerful. 
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1 Baputnra MSS., Sint.?, Coraés, and Bekker: fpadurijra 
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I. Sucu were the memorable things in the career 
of Pericles, as we have received them, and now let 
us change the course of our narrative and tell of 
Fabius. It was a nymph, they say, or a woman 
native to the country, according to others, who 
consorted with Hercules by the river Tiber, and 
became by him the mother of Fabius, the founder of 
the family of the Fabii, which was a large one, and 
of high repute in Rome. But some writers state 
that the first members of the family were called 
Fodii in ancient times, from their practice of taking 
wild beasts in. pitfalls. For down to the present 
time “fossae’”’ is the Latin for ditches, and “ fodere”’ 
for to dig. In course of time, by a change of two 
letters, they were cailed Fabii. This family pro- 
duced many great men, and from Rullus, the greatest 
of them, and on this account called Maximus by the 
Romans, the Fabius Maximus of whom we now write 
was fourth in descent. 

He had the surname of Verrucosus from a 
physical peculiarity, namely, a small wart growing 
above his lip; and that of Ovicula, which signifies 
Lambkin, was given him because of the gentleness 
and gravity of “his nature when he was yet a child. 
Indeed, the calmness and silence of his demeanour, 
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the great caution with which he indulged in childish 
pleasures, the slowness and difficulty with which he 
learned his lessons, and his contented submissiveness 
in dealing with his comrades, led those who knew 
him superficially to suspect him of something like 
foolishness and stupidity. Only a few discerned 
the inexorable firmness in the depth of his soul, 
and the magnanimous and leonine qualities of his 
nature. But soon, as time went on and he was 
roused by the demands of active life, he made it 
clear even to the multitude that his seeming lack of 
energy was only lack of passion, that his caution was 
prudence, and that his never being quick nor even 
easy to move made him always steadtast and sure. 
He saw that the conduct of the state was a great 
task, and that wars must be many; he therefore 
trained his body for the wars (nature’s own armour, 
as it were), and his speech as an instrument of 
persuasion with the people, giving it a form right 
well befitting his manner of life. For it had no ° 
affectation, nor any empty, forensic grace, but an 
import of peculiar dignity, rendered weighty by an 
abundance of maxims. These, they say, most 
resembled those which Thucydides employs. Anda 
speech of his is actually preserved, which was pro- 
nounced by him before the people in eulogy of his 
son,! who died consul. 

II. The first? of the five consulships in which he 
served brought him the honour of a triumph over 
the Ligurians. These were defeated by him in 
battle, with heavy loss, and retired into the Alps, 
where they ceased plundering and harrying the 
parts of Italy next to them. But Hannibal now 


1 Cf. Cicero, Cato Maior, 4. 2 933 B.C. 
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burst into Italy,! and was at first victorious in battle 
at the river Trebia. Then he marched through 
Tuscany, ravaging the country, and smote Rome 
with dire consternation and fear. Signs and portents 
occurred, some familiar to the Romans, like peals of 
thunder, others wholly strange and quite extra- 
ordinary, For instance, it was said that shields 
sweated blood, that ears of corn were cut at Antium 
with blood upon them, that blazing, fiery stones fell 
from on high, and that the people of Falerii saw the 
heavens open and many tablets fall down and scatter 
themselves abroad, and that on one of these was 
written in letters plain to see, “Mars now brandisheth 
his weapons.”2 The consul, Gaius Flaminius, was 
daunted by none of these things, for he was a man 
of a fiery and ambitious nature, and besides, he was 
elated by great successes which he had won before 
this, in a manner contrary to all expectation. He 
had, namely, although the senate dissented from 
his plan, and his colleague violently opposed it, joined 
battle with the Gauls and defeated them. Fabius 
also was less disturbed by the signs and portents, 
because he thought it would be absurd, although 
they had great effect upon many. But when he 
learned how few in number the enemy were, and 
how great was their lack of resources, he exhorted 
the Romans to bide their time, and not to give 
battle to a man who wielded an army trained by 
many contests for this very issue, but to send aid to 
their allies, to keep their subject cities well in hand, 
and to suffer the culminating vigour of Hannibal 
to sink and expire of itself, like a flame that flares 
up from scant and slight material. 


1918 B.c. ? Mauors telum suum concutit (Livy, xxii. 1). 
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III. flaminius, however, was not persuaded, but 
declared that he would not suffer the war to be 
brought near Rome, and that he would not, like 
Camillus of old, fight in the city for the city’s 
defence. Accordingly, he ordered the tribunes to 
lead the army forth. But as Flaminius himself 
sprang upon his horse, for no apparent reason, and 
- unaccountably, the animal was seized with quivering 
fright, and he was thrown and fell head foremost to 
the ground. Nevertheless, he in no wise desisted 
from his purpose, but since he had set out at the 
beginning to face Hannibal, drew up his forces near 
the lake called Thrasymené,! in Tuscany. 

When the soldiers of both armies had engaged, 
at the very crisis of the battle, an earthquake 
occurred, by which cities were overthrown, rivers 
diverted from their channels, and fragments of cliffs 
torn away. And yet, although the disaster was so 
violent, no one of the combatants noticed it at all. 
Flaminius himself, then, while displaying many deeds 
of daring and prowess, fell, and round about him the 
flower of his army. The rest were routed with 
much slaughter. Fifteen thousand were cut to 
pieces, and as many more taken prisoners. The 
body of Flaminius, to which Hannibal was eager to 
give honourable burial because of his valour, could 
not be found among the dead, but disappeared, no 
one ever knowing how. 

Now of the defeat sustained at the Trebia,? neither 

1 Tarsimene, Polybius, iii. 82; Trasimenus, Livy, xxii. 4. 

2 Cf. chapter ii. 2. 
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the general who wrote nor the messenger who was 
sent with the tidings gave a straightforward account, 
the victory being falsely declared uncertain and 
doubtful ; but as soon as Pomponius the praetor 
heard of this second defeat, he called an assembly of 
the people, faced it, and without roundabout or 
deceptive phrases, but in downright fashion, said: 
“Men of Rome, we have been beaten in a great 
battle ; our army has been cut to pieces; our consul, 
Flaminius, is dead. Take ye therefore counsel for 
your own salvation and safety.” ‘This speech of his 
fell like a tempest upon the great sea of people 
before him, and threw the city into commotion, nor 
could deliberate reasoning hold its own and stay the 
general consternation. But all were brought at last 
to be of one mind, namely, that the situation 
demanded a sole and absolute authority, which they 
call a dictatorship, and a man who would wield this 
authority with energy and without fear; that Fabius 
Maximus, and he alone, was such a man, having a 
spirit and a dignity of character that fully matched 
the greatness of the office, and being moreover at 
the time of life when bodily vigour still suffices 
to carry out the counsels of the mind, and courage 
is tempered with prudence. 

IV. Accordingly, this course was adopted, and 
Fabius was appointed dictator.1 He himself ap- 
pointed Marcus Minucius to be his Master of Horse, 
and then at once asked permission of the senate to 
use a horse himself when in the field. For this was 
not his right, but was forbidden by an ancient law, 
either because the Romans placed their greatest 


1 In the absence of a consul, who alone could appoint a 
dictator, the people made Fabius pro-dictator (Livy, xxii, 8). 
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strength in their infantry, and for this reason thought 
that their commander ought to be with the phalanx 
and not leave it; or because they wished, since the 
power of the office in all other respects is as great as 
that of a tyrant, that in this point at least the 
dictator should be plainly dependent on the people. 
However, Fabius himself was minded to show forth 
at once the magnitude and grandeur of his office, 
that the citizens might be more submissive and 
obedient to his commands. He therefore appeared 
in public attended by a united band of twenty-four 
lictors with their fasces,) and when the remaining 
consul was coming to meet him, sent his adjutant to 
him with orders to dismiss his lictors, lay aside the 
insignia of his office, and meet him as a private 
person. 

After this, he began with the gods, which is the 
fairest of all beginnings, and showed the people that 
the recent disaster was due to the neglect and scorn 
with which ther general had treated religious rites, 
and not to the cowardice of those who fought under 
him. He thus induced them, instead of fearing 
their enemies, to propitiate and honour the gods. It 
was not that he filled them with superstition, but 
rather that he emboldened their valour with piety, 
allaying and removing the fear which their enemies 
inspired, with hopes of aid from the gods. At this 
time, moreover, many of the so-called Sibylline books, 
containing secrets of service to the state, were con- 
sulted, and it is said that some of the oracular 
sayings therein preserved corresponded with the 
fortunes and events of the time. What was thus 
ascertained, however, could not be made public, but 


1 Hach consul was allowed twelve, 
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the dictator, in the presence of all the people, vowed 
to sacrifice to the gods an entire year’s increase in 
guats, swine, sheep, and cattle, that is, all that 
Italy’s mountains, plains, rivers, and meadows should 
breed in the coming spring.! He likewise vowed to 
celebrate a musical and dramatic festival in honour 
of the gods, which should cost three hundred and 
thirty-three sestertia, plus three hundred and thirty- 
three denarii, plus one third of a denarius. This sum, 
in Greek money, amounts to eighty-three thousand 
five hundred and eighty-three drachmas, plus two 
obols. Now the reason for the exact prescription of 
this particular number is hard to give, unless it was 
thereby desired to laud the power of the number 
three, as being a perfect number by nature, the first 
of odd numbers, the beginning of quantity, and as 
containing in itself the first differences and the 
elements of every number mingled and blended 
together. 

V. By thus fixing the thoughts of the people upon 
their relations with Heaven, Fabius made them more 
cheerful regarding the future. But he himself put 
all his hopes of victory in himself, believing that 
Heaven bestowed success by reason of wisdom and 
valour, and turned his attentions to Hannibal. He 
did not purpose to fight out the issue with him, but 
wished, having plenty of tine, money, and men, to 
wear out and consume gradually his culminating 
vigour, his scanty resources, and his small army. 
Therefore, always pitching his camp in hilly regions 
so as to be out of reach of the enemy’s cavalry, he 
hung threateningly over them. If they sat still, he 
too kept quiet; but if they moved, he would fetch a 


1 Ver sacrum (Livy xxii. 10). 
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1 T6 9 4 wey yroun with Bekker: T@ 38 4 youn. 
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circuit down from the heights and show himself just 
far enough away to avoid being forced to fight 
against his will, and yet near enough to make his 
very delays inspire the enemy with the fear that he 
was going to give battle at last. But for merely 
consuming time in this way he was generally des- 
pised by his countrymen, and roundly abused even in 
his own camp. Much more did his enemies think 
him a man of no courage and a mere nobody,—all 
except Hannibal. He, and he alone, comprehended 
the cleverness of his antagonist, and the style of 
warfare which he had adopted. He therefore made up 
his mind that by every possible device and constraint 
his foe must be induced vo fight, or else the Cartha- 
ginians were undone, since they were unable to use 
their weapons, in which they were superior, but were 
slowly losing and expending to no purpose their men 
and moneys, in which they were inferior. He there- 
fore resorted to every species of strategic trick and 
artifice, and tried them all, seeking, like a clever 
athlete, to get a hold upon his adversary. Now he 
would attack Fabius directly, now he would seek to 
throw his forces into confusion, and now he would 
try to lead him off every whither, in his desire to 
divorce him from his safe, defensive plans. 

But the purpose of Fabius, confident of a favourable 
issue, remained consistent and unchangeable. He 
was annoyed, however, by his Master of Horse, 
Minucius, who was eager to fight all out of season, 
and over bold, and who sought to win a following in 
the army, which he filled with mad impetuosity and 
empty hopes. The soldiers railed at Fabius and 
scornfully called him Hannibal’s pedagogue; but 
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Minucius they considered a great man, and a general 
worthy of Rome. All the more therefore did he 
indulge his arrogance and boldness, and scoffed at 
their encampments on the heights, where, as he said, 
the dictator was always arranging beautiful theatres 
for their spectacle of Italy laid waste with fire and 
sword. And he would ask the friends of Fabius 
whether he was taking his army up into heaven, 
having lost all hope of earth, or whether he wrapped 
himself in clouds and mists merely to run away fror 
the enemy. When his friends reported this to Fabius, 
and advised him to do away with the opprobrium by 
risking battle, “In that case, surely,” said he, “I 
should be a greater coward than I am now held to 
be, if through fear of abusive jests I should abandon 
my fixed plans. And verily the fear which one exer- 
cises in behalf of his country is not shameful; but 
to be frightened from one’s course by the opinions of 
men, and by their slanderous censures, that marks a 
man unworthy of so high an office as this, who 
makes himself the slave of the fools over whom he is 
in duty bound to be lord and master.” 

VI. After this, Hannibal fell into a grievous error. 
He wished to draw his army off some distance 
beyond Fabius, and occupy plains affording pasturage. 
He therefore ordered his native guides to conduct 
him, immediately after supper, into the district of 
Casinum, But they did not hear the name correctly, 
owing to his foreign way of pronouncing it, and 
promptly hurried his forces to the edge of Campania, 
into the city and district of Casilinum, through the 
midst of which flows a dividing river, called Vul- 
turnus by the Romans. The region is otherwise 
encompassed by mountains, but a narrow defile opens 
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out towards the sea, in the vicinity of which it 
kecomes marshy, from the overflow of the river, has 
high sand-heaps, and terminates in a beach where 
there is no anchorage because of the dashing waves. 
While Hannibal was descending into this valley, 
Fabius, taking advantage of his acquaintance with 
the weys, marched round him, and blocked up the 
narrow outlet with a detachment of four thousand 
heavy infantry. The rest of his army he posted to 
advantage on the remaining heights, while with the 
lightest and readiest of his troops he fell upon the 
enemy's rear-guard, threw their whole army into 
confusion, and slew about eight hundred of them. 
Hannibal now perceived the mistake in his position, 
and its peril, and crucified the native guides who 
were responsible for it. He wished to effect a 
retreat, but despaired of dislodging his enemies by 
direct attack from the passes of which they were 
masters. All his men, moreover, were disheartened 
and fearful, thinking that they were surrounded on 
all sides by difficulties from which there was no 
escape. He therefore determined to cheat his 
enemies by a trick, the nature of which was as 
follows. 

He gave orders to take about two thousand of the 
cattle which they had captured, fasten to each of 
their horns a torch consisting of a bundle of withes 
or faggots, and then, in the night, at a given signal, 
to light the torches and drive the cattle towards the 
passes, along the defiles guarded by the enemy. As 
soon as his orders had been obeyed, he decamped 
with the rest of his army,in the darkness which had 
now come, and led it slowly along. The cattle, as 
long as the fire was slight, and consumed only the 
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1 kat bracketed by Coraés and Bekker. 
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wood, went on quietly, as they were driven, towards 
the slopes of the mountains, and the shepherds and 
herdsmen who looked down from the heights were 
amazed at the flames gleaming on the tips of their 
horns. They thought an army was marching in 
close array by the light of many torches. But when 
the horns had been burned down to the roots, and the 
live flesh felt the flames, and the cattle, at the pain, 
shook and tossed their heads, and so covered one an- 
other with quantities of fire, then they kept no order 
in their going, but, in terror and anguish, went dash- 
ing down the mountains, their foreheads and tails 
ablaze, and setting fire also to much of the forest 
through which they fled. It was, of course, a fearful 
spectacle to the Romans guarding the passes. For 
the flames seemed to come from torches in the hands 
of men who were running hither and thither with 
them. They were therefore in great commotion and 
fear, believing that the enemy were advancing upon 
them from all quarters and surrounding them on 
every side. Therefore they had not the courage to 
hold their posts, but withdrew to the main body of 
their army on the heights, and abandoned the 
defiles. Instantly the light-armed troops of Hannibal 
came up and took possession of the passes, and the 
rest of his forces presently joined them without any 
fear, although heavily encumbered with much spoil. 
VII. It was still night when Fabius became aware 
of the ruse, for some of the cattle, in their random 
flight, were captured by his men; but he was afraid 
of ambushes in the darkness, and so kept still, with 
his forces under arms. When ‘i was day, however, he 
pursued the enemy, and hung upon their rear-guard, 
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and there was hand-to-hand fighting over difficult 
ground, and much tumult and confusion. At last 
Hannibal sent back from his van a body of Spaniards, 
—nimble, light-footed men, and good mountaineers, 
who fell upon the heavy-armed Roman infantry, cut 
many of them to pieces,! and forced Fabius to turn 
back. And now more than ever was Fabius the 
mark for scorn and abuse. He had renounced all 
bold and open fighting, with the idea of conquering 
Hannibal by the exercise of superior judgment and 
foresight, and now he was clearly vanquished 
himself by these very qualities in his foe, and out- 
generalled. 

Hannibal, moreover, wishing to inflame still more 
the wrath of the Romans against Fabius, on coming 
to his fielas, gave orders to burn and destroy every- 
thing else, but had these spared, and these alone.? 
He also set a guard over them, which suffered no 
harm to be done them, and nothing to be taken from 
them. When this was reported at Rome, it brought 
more odium upon Fabius. The tribunes of the 
people also kept up a constant denunciation of him, 
chiefly at the instigation and behest of Metilius ; 
not that Metilius hated Fabius, but he was a kinsman 
of Minucius, the Master of Horse,and thought that 
slander of the one meant honour and fame for the 
other. The senate also was in an angry mood, and 
found particular fault with Fabius for the terms he 
had made with Hannibal concerning the prisoners of 
war. They had agreed between them to exchange 
the captives man for man, and if either party had 
more than the other, the one who recovered these 


1 One thousand, according to Polybius, iii. 94. 
2 Cf. Pericles, xxxiii. 2, 
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was to pay two hundred and fifty drachmas per man. 
Accordingly, after the exchange of man for man was 
made, it was found that Hannibal still had two 
hundred and forty Romans left. The senate decided 
not to send the ransom money for these, and found 
fault with Fabius for trying,in a manner unbecoming 
and unprofitable to the state, to recover men whose 
cowardice had made them a prey to the enemy. 
When Fabius heard of this, he bore the resentment 
of his fellow-citizens with equanimity, but since he 
had no money, and could not harbour the thought 
of cheating Hannibal and abandoning his country- 
men to their fate, he sent his son to Rome with 
orders to sell his fields! and bring the money to him 
at once, at camp. The young man sold the estates 
and quickly made his return, whereupon Fabius sent 
the ransom money to Hannibal and got back the 
prisoners of war. Many of these afterwards offered 
to pay him the price of their ransom, but in no case 
did he take it, remitting it rather for all. 

VIII. After this he was summoned to Rome by 
the priests to assist in sundry sacrifices, and put his 
forces in charge of Minucius, who was not to give 
battle, nor engage the enemy in any way. Such 
were not only the commands of Fabius as dictator, 
but also his reiterated counsels and requests. To all 
these Minucius gave little heed, and straightway 
began to threaten the enemy. One day he noticed 
that Hannibal had sent the larger part of his army 
off to forage, whereupon he attacked the residue, 
drove them headlong inside their trenches, slew 
many of them, and inspired them all with the fear 
of being held in siege by him. When Hannibal’s 


1 Cf, chapter vii. 2, 
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1 4) thy arvxlay supplied by Sintenis, followed by Bekker. 
Cf. Morals, p. 195d. Secunda se magis quam adversa 
timere, Livy, xxii. 26. 
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forces were reunited in their camp, Minucius effected 
a safe retreat, thereby filling himself with measureless 
boastfulness and his soldiery with boldness. An 
exaggerated version of the affair speedily made its 
way to Rome, and Fabius, when he heard it, said he 
was more afraid of the success of Minucius than he 
would be of his failure. But the people were exalted 
in spirit and joyfully ran to a meeting in the forum. 
There Metilius their tribune mounted the rostra 
and harangued them, extolling Minucius, but de- 
nouncing Fabius, not as a weakling merely, nor yet 
as a coward, but actually as a traitor. He also 
included in his accusations the ablest and foremost 
men of the state besides. They had brought on the 
war at. the outset, he said, in order to crush the 
people, and had at once flung the city into the hands 
of a man with sole and absolute authority, that he 
might, by his dilatory work, give Hannibal an 
assured position and time to reinforce himself with 
another army from Libya, on the plea that he had 
Italy in his power. 

IX. Then Fabius came forward to speak, but 
wasted no time on a defence of himself against the 
tribune. He simply said that the sacrifices and 
sacred rites must be performed as quickly as possible, 
so that he might proceed to the army and punish 
Minucius for engaging the enemy contrary to his 
orders. Thereupon a great commotion spread swiftly 
through the people; they realized the peril that 
threatened Minucius. For the dictator has the 
power to imprison and put to death without trial, 
and they thought that the wrath of Fabius, provoked 
ina man of his great gentleness, would be severe 
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and implacable. Wherefore they were all terrified 
and held their peace, excepting only Metilius. He 
enjoyed immunity of person as tribune of the people 
(for this is the only magistracy which is not robbed 
of its power by the election of a dictator; it abides 
when the rest are abolished!), and vehemently 
charged and prayed the people not to abandon 
Minucius, nor permit him to suffer the fate which 
Manlius Torquatus inflicted upon his son, whom he 
beheaded although crowned with laurel for the 
greatest prowess,” but to strip Fabius of his tyrant’s 
power and entrust the state to one who was able and 
willing to save it. 

The rabble were moved by such utterances. They 
did not dare to force Fabius to resign his sovereignty, 
unpopular as he was, but they voted that Minucius 
should have an equal share in the command, and 
should conduct the war with the same powers as the 
dictator,—a thing which had not happened before in 
Rome. A little while afterwards, it is true, it hap- 
pened again, namely, after the disaster at Cannae.® 
At that time Marcus Junius the dictator was in the 
field, and at home it became necessary that the 
senate should be filled up, since many senators had 
perished in the battle. They therefore elected 
Fabius Buteo a second dictator. But he, after acting 
in that capacity and choosing the men to fill up the 
senate, at once dismissed his lictors, eluded his escort, 
plunged into the crowd, and straightway went up and 
down the forum arranging some business matter of 
his own and engaging in affairs like a private citizen 

1 See Polybius, iii. 87. 
2 The son had disobeyed consular orders and engaged in 


single combat with a Latin, in the great battle at the foot of 
Vesuvius, 340 B.o. 3 Cf. chapter xvi. 
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X. Now that they had invested Minucius with the 
same powers as the dictator, the people supposed 
that the latter would feel shorn of strength and 
altogether humble, but they did not estimate the 
man aright. For he did not regard their mistake as 
his own calamity, but was like Diogenes the wise 
man, who, when some one said to him, “These folk 
are ridiculing you,” said, “ But I am not ridiculed.” 
He held that only those are ridiculed who are con- 
founded by such treatment and yield their ground. 
So Fabius endured the situation calmly and easily, 
so far as it affected himself, thereby confirming the 
axiom of philosophy that a sincerely good man can 
neither be insulted nor dishonoured. But because it 
affected the state, he was distressed by the folly of 
the multitude. They had given opportunities to a 
man with a diseased military ambition, and fearful 
lest this man, utterly crazed by his empty glory and 
prestige, should bring about some great disaster 
before he could be checked, he set out in all secrecy 
from the city. When he reached the camp, he found 
that Minucius was no longer to be endured. He 
was harsh in his manner, puffed up with conceit, and 
demanded the sole command in his due turn. This 
Fabius would not grant, feeling that the sole 
command of a part of the army was better than the 
command of the whole in his turn. ‘The first and 
fourth legions he therefore took himself, and gave 
the second and third to Minucius, the allied forces 
also being equally divided between them. When 
Minucius pat on lofty airs and exulted because the 
majesty of the highest and greatest office in the 
state had been lowered and insulted on his account, 
Fabius reminded him that his contention was not 
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with Fabius, but rather, were he wise, with Hannibal. 
If, however, he was bent on rivalry with his colleague 
in office, he must see to it that the man who had 
been triumphantly honoured by his fellow-citizens 
should not be proved more careless of their salvation 
and safety than the man who had been ingloriously 
outraged by them. 

XJ. But Minucius regarded all this as an old man’s 
dissimulation, and taking the forces allotted to him, 
went into camp apart by himself, while Hannibal, 
not unaware of what was going on, kept a watchful 
eye on everything. Now there was a hill between 
him and the Romans which could be occupied with 
no difficulty, and which, if occupied, would be a 
strong site for a camp and in every way sufficient. 
The plain round about, when viewed from a distance, 
was perfectly smooth and level, but really had sundry 
small ditches and other hollow places in it. For 
this reason, though it would have been very easy for 
him to get possession of the hill by stealth, Hannibal 
had not cared to do so, but had left it standing 
between the two armies in the hope that it might 
bring on a battle. But when he saw Minucius 
separated from Fabius, in the night he scattered 
bodies of his soldiers among the ditches and hollows,? 
and at break of day, with no attempt at concealment, 
sent a few to occupy the hill, that he might seduce 
Minucius into an engagement for it. 

And this actually came to pass, First Minucius 
sent out his light-armed troops, then his horsemen, 

1 A mile anda half from Fabius, according to Polybius, 
iii. 103. 

"9 Five thousand horsemen and footmen, according to Livy, 


xxii. 28; five thousand light-armed and other infantry, and 
five hundred cavalry, according to Polybius, iii. 104. 
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and finally, when he saw Hannibal coming to the 
support of his troops on the hill, he descended into 
the plain with all his forces in battle array. In a 
fierce battle he sustained the discharge of missiles 
from the hill, coming to close quarters with the 
enemy there and holding his advantage, until 
Hannibal, seeing that his enemy was happily deceived 
and was exposing the rear of his line of battle to the 
troops who had been placed in ambush, raised the 
signal. At this his men rose up on all sides, attacked 
with loud cries, and slew their foes who were in the 
rear ranks. Then indescribable confusion and fright 
took possession of the Romans. Minucius himself 
felt all his courage shattered, and looked anxiously 
now to one and now to another of his commanders, 
no one of whom dared to hold his ground, nay, all 
urged their men to flight, and a fatal flight too. 
For the Numidians, now masters of the situation, 
galloped round the plain and slew them as they 
scattered themselves about. 

XII. Now that the Romans were in such an evil 
pass, Fabius was not unaware of their peril. He 
had anticipated the result, as it would seem, and had 
his forces drawn up under arms, wisely learning the 
progress of events not from messengers, but by his 
own observations in front of his camp. Accordingly, 
when he saw the army of Minucius surrounded and 
confounded, and when their cries, as they fell upon 
his ears, showed him that they no longer stood their 
ground, but were already panic-stricken and routed, 
he smote his thigh, and with a deep groan said to 
the bystanders : “ Hercules! how much sooner than 
I expected, but later than his own rash eagerness 
demanded, has Minucius destroyed himself!” Then 
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1 Norrol MSS., Sintenis!, Coraés, Bekker: mAetorot. 
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ordering the standards to be swiftly advanced and 
the army to follow, he called out with a loud voice: 
“Now, my soldiers, let every man be mindful of 
Marcus Minucius and press on to his aid ; for he is a 
brilliant man, and a lover of his country. And if 
his ardent desire to drive away the enemy has led 
him into any error, we will charge him with it 
later.” 

Well then, as soon as he appeared upon the scene, 
he routed and dispersed the Numidians who were 
galloping about in the plain. Then he made against 
those who were attacking the rear of the Romans 
under Minucius, and slew those whom he encountered. 
But the rest of them, ere they were cut off and 
surrounded in their own turn, as the Romans had 
been by them, gave way and fled. Then Hannibal, 
seeing the turn atfairs had taken, and Fabius, with a 
vigour beyond his years, ploughing his way through 
the combatants up to Minucius on the hill, put an 
end to the battle, signalled a retreat, and led his 
Carthaginians back to their camp, the Romans also 
being glad of a respite. It is said that as Hannibal 
withdrew, he addressed to his friends some such 
pleasantry as this about Fabius: “Verily, did I not 
often prophesy to you that the cloud which we saw 
hovering above the heights would one day burst upon 
us in a drenching and furious storm ?”’ 

XIII After the battle, Fabius despoiled all of the 
enemy whom he had slain, and withdrew to his camp, 
without indulging in a single haughty or invidious 
word about his colleague. And Minucius, assem- 
bling his own army, said to them: “ Fellow-soldiers, 
to avoid all mistakes in the conduct of great enter- 
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1 pirotiuotuevov the MSS. have ph pidotimaduerov, which 
Coraés defends. 


2 xpnordy bracketed by Bekker. 
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prises is beyond man’s powers ; but when a mistake 
has once been made, to use his reverses as lessons for 
the future is the part of a brave and sensible man. I 
therefore confess that while I have some slight cause 
of complaint against fortune, I have larger grounds 
for praising her. For what I could not learn in all 
the time that preceded it, I have been taught in the 
brief space of a single day, and I now perceive that 
I am not able to command others myself, but need 
to be under the command of another, and that I 
have all the while been ambitious to prevail over men 
of whom to be outdone were better. Now in all 
other matters the dictator is your leader, but in the 
rendering of thanks to him I myself will take the 
lead, and will show myself first in following his 
advice and doing his bidding.” 

After these words, he ordered the eagles to be 
raised and all to follow them, and led the way to the 
camp of Fabius. When he had entered this, he 
proceeded to the general’s tent, while all were 
lost in wonder. When Fabius came forth, Minucius 
had the standards planted in front of him, and ad- 
dressed him with a loud voice as Father, while his 
soldiers greeted the soldiers of Fabius as Patrons, 
the name by which freedmen address those who 
have set them free. When quiet prevailed, Minucius 
said: “ Dictator, you have on this day won two 
victories, one over Hannibal through your valour, 
and one over your colleague through your wisdom 
and kindness. By the first you saved our lives, and 
by the second you taught us a great lesson, van- 
quished as we were by our enemy to our shame, and 
by you to our honour and safety. I call you by the 
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1 yevety Sintenis®, after Coraés; MSS., Sintenis1, and 
Bekker, peveiw. 
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excellent name of Father, because there is no more 
honourable name which I can use ; and yet a father’s 
kindness is not so great as this kindness bestowed 
by you. My father did but beget me, while to you 
I owe not only my own salvation, but also that of 
all these men of mine.” So saying, he embraced 
Fabius and kissed him, and the soldiers on both 
sides in like manner embraced and kissed each 
other, so that the camp was filled with joy and 
tears of rejoicing. 

XIV. After this, Fabius laid down his offlce, and 
consuls were again appointed. The first of these 
maintained the style of warfare which Fabius had 
ordained. They avoided a pitched battle with Han- 
nibal, but gave aid and succour to their allies, and 
prevented their falling away. But when Terentius 
Varro was elevated to the consulship, a man whose 
birth was obscure and whose life was conspicuous for 
servile flattery of the people and for rashness, it was 
- clear that in his inexperience and temerity he would 
stake the entire issue upon the hazard of a single 
throw. For he used to shout in the assemblies that 
the war would continue as long as the city employed 
men like Fabius as its generals ; but that he himself 
would conquer the enemy the very day he saw 
them. And not only did he make such speeches, 
but he also assembled and enrolled a larger force 
than the Romans had ever employed against any 
enemy. Eighty-eight thousand men were arrayed 
for battle, to the great terror of Fabius and all 
sensible Romans. For they thought their city could 
not recover if she lost so many men in the prime 
of life. 
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Now, Paulus Aemilius was the colleague of 
Terentius, a man of experience in many wars, but 
not acceptable to the people, and crushed in spirit by 
a fine which they had imposed upon him. Therefore 
Fabius tried to rouse and encourage him to restrain 
the madness of his colleague, showing him that he 
must struggle to save his country not so much from 
Hannibal as from Terentius. The latter, he said, 
was eager to fight because he did not see where 
his strength lay; the former, because he saw his own 
weakness. ‘ But,” said he, “it is to me, O Paulus, 
that more credence should be given in regard to 
Hannibal’s affairs, and I solemnly assure you that, if 
no one shall give him battle this year, the man will 
remain in Italy only to perish, or will leave it in 
flight, since even now, when he is thought to be 
victorious and to be master of the country, not one 
of his enemies has come over to his side, and not 
even so much as the third part of the force which he 
brought from home is still left.” To this Paulus is 
said to have answered: “If I consult my own 
interests, O Fabius, it is better for me to encounter 
the spears of the enemy than to face again the votes 
of my fellow-citizens. But if the state is in such a 
pass, I will try to be a good general in your opinion, 
rather than in that of all the rest who so forcibly 
oppose you.” With this determination, Paulus went 
forth to the war. 

XV. But Terentius, insisting on his right to com- 
mand a day in turn, and then encamping over 
against Hannibal by the river Aufidus and the town 
called Cannae, at break of day put out the signal for 
battle,—a scarlet tunic displayed above the general's 
tent. At this even the Carthaginians were con- 
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founded at first, seeing the boldness of the Roman 
general and the number of his army, which was 
more than double their own. But Hannibal ordered 
his forces to arm for battle, while he himself, with a 
few companions, rode to the top of a gently sloping 
ridge, from which he watched his enemies as they 
formed in battle array. When one of his companions, 
named Gisco, a man of his own rank, remarked that 
the number of the enemy amazed him, Hannibal put 
ona serious look and said: “Gisco, another thing 
has escaped your notice which is more amazing still.”’ 
And when Gisco asked what it was, “It is the fact,” 
said he, “that in all this multitude there is no one 
who is called Gisco.” The jest took them all by 
surprise and set them laughing, and as they made 
their way down from the ridge, they reported the 
pleasantry to all who met them, so that great 
numbers were laughing heartily, and Hannibal’s 
escort could not even recover themselves. The sight 
of this infused courage into the Carthaginians. 
They reasoned that their general must have a mighty 
contempt for the enemy if he laughed and jested so 
in the presence of danger. 

XVI. In the battle Hannibal practiced a double 
strategy. In the first place, he took advantage 
of the ground to put the wind at his back. This 
wind came down like a fiery hurricane, and raised a 
huge cloud of dust from the exposed and sandy 
plains and drove it over the Carthaginian lines hard 
into the faces of the Romans, who turned away 
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to avoid it, and so fell into confusion. In the second 
place, he formed his troops as follows: the sturdiest 
and most warlike part of his force he stationed on 
either side of the centre, and manned the centre 
itself with his poorest soldiers, intending to use this 
as a wedge jutting out far in advance of the rest 
of his line. But orders were given to the picked 
troops, when the Romans should have cut the troops 
in the centre to pieces, pursued them hotly as 
they retreated and formed a deep hollow, and so got 
within their enemy’s line of battle,—then to turn 
sharply from either side, smite them on the flanks, 
and envelop them by closing in upon their rear. 
And it was this which seems to have produced the 
greatest slaughter. For the centre gave way and 
was followed by the Romans in pursuit, Hannibal’s 
line of battle thus changing its shape into that of a 
crescent ; and the commanders of the picked troops 
on his wings wheeled them swiftly to left and right 
and fell upon the exposed sides of their enemy, all of 
whom, except those who retired before they were 
surrounded, were then overwhelmed and destroyed. 
It is said, further, that a strange calamity befell 
the Roman cavalry also. The horse of Paulus, as it 
appears, was woundec and threw his rider off, and 
one after another of his attendants dismounted and 
sought to defend the consul on foot. When the horse- 
men saw this, supposing that a general order had been 
given, they all dismounted and engaged the enemy 
on foot. On seeing this, Hannibal said: “This is 
more to my wish than if they had been handed over 
to me in fetters.”1 But such particulars as these 
may be found in the detailed histories of the war. 


1 Quam mallem vinctos mihi traderet. Livy, xxii. 49. 
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convictions. Cf. praeceptorum eius memorem, Livy, xxii. 49. 
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As for the consuls, Varro galloped off with a few 
followers to the city of Venusia, but Paulus, caught 
in the deep surges of that panic flight and covered 
with many missiles which hung in his wounds, 
weighed down in body and spirit by so vast a 
misfortune, sat down, leaning against a stone, and 
waiting for an enemy to dispatch him. His head 
and face were so profusely smeared with blood that 
few could recognize him; even his friends and re- 
tainers passed him by without knowing him. Only 
Cornelius Lentulus, a young man of the patrician 
order, saw who he was, and leaping from his horse, 
led him to Paulus and besought the consul to take 
him and save himself for the sake of his fellow- 
citizens, who now more than ever needed a brave 
commander. But Paulus rejected this prayer, and 
forced the youth, all tears, to mount his horse again, 
and then rose up and clasped his hand and said: 
“ Lentulus, tell Fabius Maximus, and be thyself a 
witness to what thou tellest, that Paulus Aemilius 
was true to his precepts up to the end, and broke 
not one of the agreements made with him, but was 
vanquished first by Varro, and then by Hannibal.” 
With such injunctions, he sent Lentulus away, then 
threw himself into the midst of the slaughter and 
perished. And it is said that fifty thousand Romans 
fell in that battle, that four thousand were taken 
alive, and that after the battle there were captured 
in both consular camps no less than ten thousand. 
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1 plrwv AaBelvy yap weipay ob guicpy Kady. Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag.*, p. 679. 
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XVII. In view of such a complete success, Hanni- 
bal’s friends urged him to follow up his good fortune 
and dash into their city on the heels of the flying 
enemy, assuring him in that case that on the fifth day 
after his victory he would sup on the Capitol. It is 
not easy to say what consideration turned him from 
this course, nay, it would rather seem that his evil 
genius, or some divinity, interposed to inspire him 
with the hesitation and timidity which he now 
showed. Wherefore, as they say, Barca, the Cartha- 
ginian, said to him angrily: “Thou canst win a 
victory, but thy victory thou canst not use.” ! And 
yet his victory wrought a great change in his circum- 
stances. Before the battle, he had not a city, not a 
trading-place, not a sea-port in Italy, and could with 
difficulty barely supply his army with provisions by 
foraging, since he had no secure base of supplies for 
the war, but wandered hither and thither with his 
army as if it were a great horde of robbers. After 
the battle, however, he brought almost all Italy 
under his sway. Most of its peoples, and the 
largest of them too, came over to him of their own 
accord, and Capua, which is the most considerable 
city after Rome, attached herself firmly to his cause. 

Not only, then, does it work great mischief, as 
Euripides says, to put friends to the test, but also 
prudent generals. For that which was called 
cowardice and sluggishness in Fabius before the 
battle, immediately after the battle was thought to 
be no mere human calculation, nay, rather, a divine 
and marvellous intelligence, since it looked so far 
into the future and foretold a disaster which could 


1 Tum Wlaharbal: ‘‘ Non omnia nimirum eidem di dedere : 
vincere scis, Hannibal, victoria uti nescis,” Livy, xxii. 51. 
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hardly be believed by those who experienced it. In 
him, therefere, Rome at once placed her last hopes ; 
to his wisdom she fled for refuge as to temple and 
altar, believing that it was first and chiefly due to his 
prudence that she still remained a city, and was not 
utterly broken up, as in the troublous times of the 
Gallic invasion. For he who, in times of apparent 
security, appeared cautious and irresolute, then, when 
all were plunged in boundless grief and helpless con- 
fusion, was the only man to walk the city with calm 
step, composed countenance, and gracious address, 
checking effeminate lamentation, and preventing 
those from assembling together who were eager to 
make public their common complaints. He persuaded 
the senate to convene, heartened up the magistrates, 
and was himself the strength and power of every 
magistracy, since all looked to him for guidance. 
XVIII. Accordingly, he put guards at the gates, in 
order to keep the frightened throng from abandon- 
ing the city, and set limits of time and place to the 
mourning for the dead, ordering any who wished to 
indulge in lamentation, to do so at home for a 
period of thirty days; after that, all mourning must 
cease and the city be purified of such rites. And 
since the festival of Ceres fell within these days, it 
was deemed better to remit entirely the sacrifices 
and the procession, rather than to emphasize the 
magnitude of their calamity by the small number 
and the dejection of the participants. For the gods’ 
delight is in honours paid them by the fortunate. 
However, all the rites which the augurs advocated 
for the propitiation of the gods, or to avert in- 
auspicious omens, were duly performed. And 
besides, Pictor, a kinsman of Fabius, was sent to 
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consult the oracle at Delphi; and when two of the 
vestal virgins were found to have been corrupted, 
one of them was buried alive, according to the 
custom,! and the other slew herself. 

But most of all was the gentle dignity of the city 
to be admired in this, that when Varro, the consul, 
came back from his flight, as one would come back 
from a most ill-starred and disgraceful experience, 
in humility and dejection, the senate and the whole 
people met him at the gates with a welcome. The 
magistrates and the chief men of the senate, of 
whom Fabius was one, praised him, as soon as quiet 
was restored, because he had not despaired of the 
city after so great a misfortune, but was at hand 
to assume the reins of government, and to employ 
the iaws and his fellow-citizens in accomplishing 
the salvation which lay within their power. 

XIX. When they learned that Hannibal, after 
the battle, had turned aside into the other parts of 
Italy, they plucked up courage and sent out com- 
manders with armies. The most illustrious of these 
were Fabius Maximus and Claudius Marcellus, men 
who were similarly admired for directly opposite 
characters. The latter, as has been stated in his 
Life,? was a man of splendid and impetuous actions, 
with an arm of ready vigour, and by nature like the 
men whom Homer is wont to call “fond of battle,’ 
and “eager for the fray.” He therefore conducted 
his first engagements in the venturesome and reck- 
less style of warfare which met the daring of such 
a man as Hannibal with an equal daring. Fabius, 
on the contrary, clung to his first and famous con- 
victions, and looked to see Hannibal, if only no one 


1 Cf. Numa, x. & ff. 2 Chapter i. 
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1 guyndeia Bekker adopts ovvrovia (vehemence), the sug- 
gestion of Coraés, based on Anyot. 
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fought with him or harassed him, become his own 
worst enemy, wear himself out in the war, and 
speedily lose his high efficiency, like an athlete 
whose bodily powers have been overtaxed and 
exhausted. It was for these reasons, as Poseidonius 
says, that the Romans called Fabius their buckler, 
and Marcellus their sword, and that the mingling 
of the firm steadfastness of the one with the versa- 
tility of the other proved the salvation of Rome. 
By his frequent encounters with Marcellus, whose 
course was like that of a_ swiftly-flowing river, 
Hannibal saw his forces shaken and swept away ; 
while by Fabius, whose course was slow, noiseless, 
and unceasing in its stealthy hostility, they were 
imperceptibly worn away and consumed. And 
finally he was brought to such a pass that he was 
worn out with fighting Marcellus, and afraid of 
Fabius when not fighting. 

For it was with these two men that he fought 
almost all the time, as they held the offices of 
praetor, pro-consul, or consul; and each of them 
was consul five times. However, when Marcellus 
was serving as consul for the fifth time, Hannibal 
led him into an ambush and slew him!; but he had 
no success against Fabius, although he frequently 
brought all sorts of deceitful tests to bear upon him. 
Once, it is true, he did deceive the man, and came 
near giving him a disastrous overthrow. He com- 
posed and sent to Fabius letters purporting to come 
from the chief men of Metapontum, assuring him that 
their city would be surrendered to him if he should 
come there, and that those who were contriving the 
surrender only waited for him to come and show 


1 In Lucania, 208 B.c. Cf. the Marcellus, xxix. 
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himself in the neighbourhood. These letters moved 
Fabius to action, and he proposed to take a part of 
his force and set out by night. Then he got un- 
favourable auspices and was turned from his purpose 
by them, and in a little while it was discovered that 
the letters which had come to him were cunning 
forgeries by Hannibal, who had laid an ambush for 
him near the city. This escape, however, may be 
laid to the favour of the gods. 

XX. Fabius thought that the revolts of the cities 
and the agitations of the allies ought to be restrained 
and discountenanced rather by mild and gentle 
measures, without testing every suspicion and show- 
ing harshness in every case to the suspected. It is 
said, for instance, that when he learned about a 
Marsian soldier, eminent among the allies for valour 
and high birth, who had been talking with some of 
the soldiers in the camp about deserting to the 
enemy, he was not incensed with him, but admitted 
frankly that he had been unduly neglected ; so far, 
he said, this was the fault of the commanders, who 
distributed their honours by favour rather than for 
valour, but in the future it would be the man’s own 
fault if he did not come to him and tell him when he 
wanted anything. These words were followed by 
the gift of a warhorse and by other signal rewards 
for bravery, and from that time on there was no more 
faithful and zealous man in the service. Fabius 
thought it hard that, whereas the trainers of horses 
and dogs relied upon care and intimacy and feeding 
rather than on goads and heavy collars for the 
removal of the animal’s obstinacy, anger, and dis- 
content, the commander of men should not base the 
most of his discipline on kindness and gentleness, but 
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show more harshness and violence in his treatment 
of them than farmers in their treatment of wild fig- 
trees, wild pear-trees, and wild olive-trees, which 
they reclaim and domesticate till they bear luscious 
olives, pears, and figs. 

Accordingly, when another soldier, a Lucanian, 
was reported by his officers as frequently quitting his 
post and roaming away from the camp, Fabius asked 
them what kind of a man they knew him to be in 
other respects. All testified that such another 
soldier could not easily be found, and rehearsed 
sundry exploits of his wherein he had shown con- 
spicuous bravery. Fabius therefore inquired into the 
cause of the man’s irregularity, and discovered that 
he was deeply in love with a maid, and risked his life 
in long journeys from the camp every time he visited 
her. Accordingly, without the man’s knowledge, 
Fabius sent and arrested the girl and hid her in his 
own tent. Then he called the Lucanian to him 
privately and said: “It is well known that, contrary 
to Roman custom and law, you often pass the night 
away from camp; but it is also well known that you 
have done good service in the past. Your trans- 
gressions shall therefore be atoned for by your deeds 
of valour, but for the future I shall put another 
person in charge over you.” ‘Then, to the soldier’s 
amazement, he led the girl forth and put her in his 
hands, saying: “ This person pledges herself that 
you will hereafter remain in camp with us, and you 
will now show plainly whether or not you left us for 
some other and base purpose, making this maid and 
your love for her a mere pretext.’’ Such is the story 
which is told about this matter. 

XXI. The city of Tarentum, which had been lost 
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to the Romans by treachery,! Fabius recovered in 
the following manner.?- There was a young man of 
Tarentum in his army, and he had a sister who was 
very faithfully and affectionately disposed towards 
him. With this woman the commander of the forces 
set by Hannibal to guard the city, a Bruttian, was 
deeply enamoured, and the circumstance led her 
brother to hope that he could accomplish something 
by means of it. He therefore joined his sister in 
Tarentum, ostensibly as a deserter from the Romans, 
though he was really sent into the city by Fabius, 
who was privy to his scheme. Some days passed, 
accordingly, during which the Bruttian remained at 
home, since the woman thought that her amour was 
unknown to her brother. Then her brother had the 
following words with her: “I would have you know 
that a story was very current out there in the Roman 
camp that you have interviews with a man high in 
authority. Who is this man? For if he is, as they 
say, aman of repute, and illustrious for his valour, 
war, that confounder of all things, makes very little 
account of race. Nothing is disgraceful if it is done 
under compulsion, nay, we may count it rare good for- 
tune, at a time when right is weak, to find might very 
gentle with us.” Thereupon the woman sent for her 
Bruttian and made her brother acquainted with him. 
The Barbarian’s confidence was soon gained, since the 
brother fostered his passion and plainly induced the 
sister to be more complacent and submissive to him 
than before, so that it was not difficult, the man 
being a lover and a mercenary as well, to change his 
allegiance, in anticipation of the large gifts which it 
was promised that he should receive from Fabius. 


1912 Bc, 2 209 B.o. 
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This is the way the story is usually told.) But 
some writers say that the woman by whom the 
Bruttian was won over, was not a Tarentine, but a 
Bruttian, and a concubine of Fabius, and that when 
she learned that the commander of the Bruttian 
garrison was a fellow-countryman and an acquaint- 
ance of hers, she told Fabius, held a conference with 
the man beneath the walls of the city, and won him 
completely over. 

XXII. While this plot was under way, Fabius 
schemed to draw Hannibal away from the neighbour- 
hood, and therefore gave orders to the garrison at 
Rhegium to overrun Bruttium and take Caulonia by 
storm. This garrison numbered eight thousand, 
most of them deserters, and the refuse of the soldiers 
sent home from Sicily in disgrace by Marcellus, men 
whose loss would least afflict and injure Rome. 
Fabius expected that by casting these forces, like 
a bait, in front of Hannibal, he would draw him 
away from Tarentum. And this was what actually 
happened. For Hannibal immediately swept thither 
in pursuit with his army. But five days after Fabius 
had laid siege to Tarentum, the youth who, with 
his sister, had come to an understanding with the 
Bruttian commander in the city, came to him by 
night. He had seen and knew precisely the spot at 
which the Bruttian was watching with the purpose 
of handing the city over to its assailants. Fabius, 
however, would not suffer his enterprise to depend 
wholly upon the betrayal of the city. While, there- 
fore, he himself led a detachment quietly to the 
appointed spot, the rest of his army attacked the 
walls by land and sea, with great shouting and 


1 So, substantially, by Livy, xxvii. 15. 
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tumult, until most of the Tarentines had run to the 
aid of those who were defending them. Then the 
Bruttian gave Fabius the signal, and he scaled the 
walls and got the mastery of the city. 

At this point, however, Fabius seems to have been 
overcome by his ambition, for he ordered his men to 
put the Bruttians first of all to the sword, that his 
possession of the city might not be known to be due 
to treachery. He not only failed to prevent this 
knowledge, but incurred also the reproach of perfidy 
and cruelty. Many of the Tarentines also were 
slain, thirty thousand of them were sold into slavery, 
their city was plundered by the Roman army, and 
three thousand talents were thereby brought into 
the public treasury. While everything else was 
carried off as plunder, it is said that the accountant 
asked Fabius what his orders were concerning the 
gods, for so he called their pictures and statues; and 
that Fabius answered: “Let us leave their angered 
gods for the Tarentines.’”’ However, he removed 
the colossal statue of Heracles from T'arentum, and 
set it up on the Capitol, and near it an equestrian 
statue of himself, in bronze. He thus appeared far 
more eccentric in these matters than Marcellus, nay 
rather, the mild and humane conduct of Marcellus 
was thus made to seem altogether admirable by 
contrast, as has been written in his Life.} 

XXIII. It is said that Hannibal had got within 
five miles of Tarentum when it fell, and that openly 


1 Chapter xxi. Marcellus had enriched Rome with works of 
Greek art taken from Syracuse in 212 B.c. Livy’s opinion is 
rather different from Plutarch’s: sed maiore animo generis 
eius praeda abstinuit Fabius quam Marcellus, xxvii. 16. 
Fabius killed the people but spared their gods; Marcellus 
spared the people but took their gods. 
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he merely remarked: “It appears, then, that the 
Romans have another Hannibal, tor we have lost 
Tarentum even as we took it”; but that in private 
he was then for the first time led to confess to his 
friends that he had long seen the difficulty, and now 
saw the impossibility of their mastering Italy with 
their present forces. For this success, Fabius cele- 
brated a second triumph more splendid than his first, 
since he was contending with Hannibal like a clever 
athlete, and easily baffling all his undertakings, now 
that his hugs and grips no longer had their old time 
vigour. For his forces were partly enervated by 
luxury and wealth,! and partly blunted, as it were, 
and worn out by their unremitting struggles. 

Now there was a certain Marcus Livius, who 
commanded the garrison of Tarentum when Hannibal 
got the city to revolt. He occupied the citadel, 
however, and was not dislodged from this position, 
but held it until the Romans again got the upper 
hand of the Tarentines. This man was vexed by 
the honours paid to Fabius, and once, carried away 
by his jealousy and ambition, said to the senate 
that it was not Fabius, but himself, who should be 
credited with the capture of Tarentum. At this 
Fabius laughed, and said: “ You are right; had you 
not lost the city, I had not taken it.” 

XXIV. Among the other marks of high favour 
which the Romans conferred upon Fabius, they 
made his son Fabius consul.2 When this son had 
entered upon his office and was arranging some 
matter pertaining to the war, his father, either by 
reason of his age and weakness, or because he was 


1 In 216-215 3.0, Hannibal made the opulent city of Capua 
his winter quarters. 2 213 B.C. 
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putting his son to the test, mounted his horse and 
rode towards him through the throng of bystanders. 
The young man caught sight of his father at a 
distance and would not suffer what he did, but sent 
a lictor with orders for him to dismount and come to 
the consul on foot if he had any need of his offices. 
All the rest were offended at this command, and 
implied by their silent gaze at Fabius that this 
treatment of him was unworthy of his high position. 
But Fabius himself sprang quickly from his horse, 
almost ran to his son, and embraced him affection- 
ately. Myson,” he said, “ you are right in thought 
and act. You understand what a people has made 
you its officer, and what a high office you have 
received from them. It wasin this spirit that our 
fathers and we ourselves have exalted Rome, a 
spirit which makes parents and children ever second- 
ary to our country’s good.’’4 

And of a truth it is reported of the great-grand- 
father of our Fabius, that though he had the greatest 
reputation and influence in Rome, and though he had 
himself been consul five times and had celebrated 
the most splendid triumphs for the greatest wars, he 
nevertheless, when his son was consul, went forth to 
war with him as his lieutenant, and in the triumph 
that followed, while the son entered the city on a 
four-horse chariot, the father followed on horseback 
with the rest of the train, exulting in the fact that, 
though he was master of his son, and was the greatest 
of the citizens both in name and in fact, he yet put 
himself beneath the law and its official. However, 
this was not the only admirable thing about him. 


1 « Experiri volui, fili, satin scires consulem te esse.” 
Livy, xxiv. 44 2 292 B.C. 
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But the son of our Fabius, as it happened, died, 
and this affliction he bore with equanimity, like a 
wise man and a good father. The funeral oration, 
which is pronounced at the obsequies of illustrious 
men by some kinsman, he delivered himself from his 
place in the forum, and then wrote out the speech 
and published it.} 

XXV. But now Cornelius Scipio was sent into 
Spain, where he not only conquered the Carthaginians 
in many battles, and drove them out of the country, 
but also won over a multitude of nations, and took 
great cities with splendid spoils, so that, on his 
return to Rome, he enjoyed an incomparable favour 
and fame, and was made consul.? Perceiving that 
the people demanded and expected a great achieve- 
ment from him, he regarded the hand to hand 
struggle with Hannibal there in Italy as very 
antiquated and senile policy, and purposed to fill 
Libya at once, and the territory of Carthage itself, 
with Roman arms and soldiery, and ravage them, and 
thus to transfer the war from Italy thither. To this 
policy he urged the people with all his soul. But 
just at this point Fabius tried to fill the city with all 
sorts of fear. They were hurrying, he said, under 
the guidance of a foolhardy young man, into the 
remotest and greatest peril, and he spared neither 
word nor deed which he thought might deter the 
citizens from this course. He brought the senate 
over to his views; but the people thought that he 
attacked Scipio through jealousy of his success, and 
that he was afraid lest, if Scipio performed some 
great and glorious exploit and either put an end to 
the war entirely or removed it out of Italy, his own 


1 Cf. chapter i. 5. 2 205 B.0. 
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1 uh supplied by Sintenis? and Bekker. 
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failure to end the war after all these years would be 
attributed to sloth and cowardice. 

Now it is likely that Fabius began this opposition 
out of his great caution and prudence, in fear of the 
danger, which was great; but that he grew more 
violent and went to greater lengths in his opposition 
out of ambition and rivalry, in an attempt to check 
the rising influence of Scipio. For he even tried to 
persuade Crassus, Scipio’s colleague in the consulship, 
not to surrender the command of the army and not 
to yield to Scipio, but to proceed in person against 
Carthage, if that policy were adopted. He also 
prevented the granting of moneys for the war. As 
for moneys, since he was obliged to provide them for 
himself, Scipio collected them on his private account 
from the cities of Etruria, which were devotedly 
attached to him; and as for Crassus, it was partly 
his nature, which was not contentious, but gentle, 
that kept him at home, and partly also a religious 
custom, for he was pontifex maximus, or High Priest. 

XXVI. Accordingly, Fabius took another way to 
oppose Scipio, and tried to hinder and restrain the 
young men who were eager to serve under him, 
crying out in sessions of the senate and the assembly 
that it was not Scipio himself only who was running 
away from Hannibal, but that he was sailing off from 
Italy with her reserve forces, playing upon the hopes 
of her young men, and persuading them to abandon 
their parents, their wives, and their city, although 
the enemy still sat at her gates, masterful and 
undefeated. And verily he frightened the Romans 
with these speeches, and they decreed that Scipio 
should employ only the forces which were then in 
Sicily, and take with him only three hundred of the 
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men who had been with him in Spain,—men who 
had served him faithfully. In this course, at any 
rate, Fabius seems to have been influenced by his 
own cautious temper. 

But as soon as Scipio had crossed into Africa, 
tidings were brought! to Rome of wonderful achieve- 
ments and of exploits transcendent in magnitude 
and splendour. These reports were confirmed by 
abundant spoils which followed them; the king of 
Numidia was taken captive; two of the enemy’s 
camps were at once destroyed by fire, and in them a 
great number of men, arms, and horses; embassies 
were sent from Carthage to Hannibal urgently calling 
upon him to give up his fruitless hopes in Italy and 
come to the aid of his native ~ity ;? and when every 
tongue in Rome was dwelling on the theme of 
Scipie’s successes, then Fabius demanded that a 
successor should be sent out to replace him. He 
gave no other reason, but urged the well remembered 
maxim that it was dangerous to entrust such vast 
interests to the fortune of a single man, since it was 
difficult for the same man to have good fortune 
always. By this course he gave cffence now to many, 
who thought him a captious and malicious man, or one 
whose old age had robbed him utterly of courage and 
confidence, so that he was immoderately in awe of 
Hannibal. For not even after Hannibal and his army 
had sailed away from Italy? would he suffer the 
rejoicing aad fresh courage of the citizens to be un- 
disturbed and assured, but then even more than ever 
he insisted that the city was running into extremest 
peril and that her affairs were in a dangerous plight. 


Cf. Livy, xxx. 19, 


1 904 B.o. ; 2 
203 B.C. 
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For Hannibal, he said, would fall upon them with all 
the greater effect in Africa at the gates of Carthage, 
and Scipio would be confronted with an army yet 
warm with the blood of many imperators, dictators, 
and consuls. Consequently, the city was once more 
confounded by these speeches, and although the 
war had been removed to Africa, they thought its 
terrors were nearer Rome. 

XXVII. But shortly afterward Scipio utterly de- 
feated Hannibal himself in battle, humbled and 
trod under foot the pride of fallen Carthage, restored 
to his fellow-citizens a joy that surpassed all their 
hopes, and in very truth “ righted once more”’ the 
ship of their supremacy, which had been “shaken in 
a heavy surge.” Fabius Maximus, however, did not 
live to see the end of the war, nor did he even hear 
of Hannibal’s defeat, nor behold the great and 
assured prosperity of the country, but at about the 
time when Hannibal set sail from Italy, he fell sick 
and died.1 Epaminondas, it is true, was buried by 
the Thebans at the public cost, because of the 
poverty in which he died, for it is said that nothing 
was found in his house after his death except a piece 
of iron money. Fabius, however, was not buried by 
the Romans at the public charge, but each private 
citizen contributed the smallest coin in his posses- 
sion, not because his poverty called for their aid 
but because the people felt that it was burying a 
father, whose death thus received honour and regard 
befitting his life. 

1203 B.c. Cf. Livy, xxx. 26. 
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MEPIKAEOYS KAI ®ABIOY MAEIMOY 
SYTKPISIS 
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1 Spuwmevm Bekker corrects to tpuoouévp (attempered), 
after OCoraés. 
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COMPARISON OF PERICLES AND FABIUS 
MAXIMUS 


I. Sucu is the story of these men’s lives, and since 
both left behind them many examples of civil as well 
as military excellence, let us consider, in the first 
place, the matter of their military achievements. 
Pericles was at the head of his people when its pros- 
perity was greatest, when its own strength was at the 
full, and its imperial power culminating. Apparently, 
therefore, it was the general good fortune and vigour 
that kept him free from stumbling and falling, 
whereas the achievements of Fabius, who took 
charge of his city at times of the greatest disgrace 
and misfortune, did not maintain her safely in her 
prosperity, but rather lifted her out of disaster into 
a better state. And besides, the victories of Cimon, 
and the trophies of Myronides and Leocrates, and 
the many great successes of Tolmides, made it the 
privilege of Pericles, during his administration, to 
enrich the city with holidays and public festivals, 
rather than to enlarge and protect her dominion by 
war. Fabius, on the contrary, whose eyes beheld 
many disgraceful defeats, many cruel deaths of 
imperators and generals, lakes and plains and forests 
filled with slain armies, and rivers flowing with 
blood and slaughter to the sea, put helping and 
supporting hands to his city, and by his firm and 
independent course, prevented her from utter 
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1 thy yvounv Coraés: yvdunr. 
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exhaustion through the disasters brought upon her 
by others. And yet it would appear to be not so 
difficult a task to manage a city when she is humbled 
by adversity and rendered obedient to wisdom by 
necessity, as it is to bridle a people which is exalted 
by prosperity and swollen with insolence and bold- 
ness, which is precisely the way in which Pericles 
governed Athens. Still, the magnitude and multi- 
tude of evils which afflicted the Romans revealed 
the steadfast purpose and the greatness of the man 
who was not confounded by them, and would not 
abandon his own principles of action. 

II. Over against the capture of Samos by Pericles, 
it is fair to set the taking of Tarentum by Fabius, 
and against Euboea, the cities of Campania (Capua 
itself was reduced by the consuls Fulvius and 
Appius). In open and regular battle, Fabius seems 
to have won no victory except that for which he 
celebrated his first triumph!; whereas Pericles set 
up nine trophies for his wars on land and sea. 
However, no such exploit is recorded of Pericles as 
that by which Fabius snatched Minucius from the 
hands of Hannibal, and preserved an entire Roman 
army; the deed was certainly a noble one, and 
showed a combination of valour, wisdom, and kind- 
ness alike. So, on the other hand, no such defeat is 
recorded of Pericles as that which Fabius suffered 
when he was outwitted by Hannibal’s stratagem of 
the oxen; he had his enemy imprisoned in the 
narrow defile which he had entered of his own 
accord and accidentally, but let him slip away 
unnoticed in the night, force his way out when day 
came, take advantage of his adversary’s delays, and 


1 Of. chapter ii. 1. 
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so conquer his captor. And if it is the part of a 
good general not only to improve the present, but 
also to judge correctly of the future, then Pericles 
was such a general, for the war which the Athenians 
were waging came to an end as he had foreknown 
and foretold ; for they undertook too much and lost 
their empire. But it was contrary to the principles 
of Fabius that the Romans sent Scipio against 
Carthage and were completely victorious, not through 
the favour of fortune, but through the wisdom and 
valour of the general who utterly conquered their 
enemies. Therefore the very disasters of his country 
bear witness to the sagacity of Pericles; while the 
successes of the Romans proved that Fabius was 
completely in the wrong. And it is just as great a 
failing in a general to involve himself in disaster 
from want of foresight, as it is to throw away an 
opportunity for success from want of confidence. 
Inexperience, it would seem, is to blame in each 
case, which both engenders rashness in a man, and 
robs a man of courage. So much for their military 
abilities, 

III. As for their statesmanship, the Peloponnesian 
war was a ground of great complaint against Pericles. 
For it is said to have been brought on by his con- 
tention that no concession should be made to Sparta. 
I think, however, that not even Fabius Maximus 
would have made any concessions to Carthage, but 
would have nobly undergone the peril needful to 
maintain the Roman supremacy. Nevertheless, the 
courteous and gentle conduct of Fabius towards 
Minucius contrasts forcibly with the factious opposi- 
tion of Pericles to Cimon and Thucydides, who were 
both good and true men and of the highest birth, 
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and yet were subjected by him to ostracism and 
banishment. But Pericles had greater influence and 
power than Fabius. For this reason he did not 
suffer any other general to bring misfortune upon 
the city by his evil counsels, except that Tolmides 
broke away from his guidance, carried through by 
main force a plan for attacking Boeotia, and met 
with disaster ; but the rest all attached themselves 
submissively to his opinion, owing to the greatness 
of his influence. Fabius, on the other hand, though 
sure and unerring in his own conduct of affairs, 
seems to have fallen short through his inability to 
restrain others. Surely the Romans would not have 
suffered so many disasters if Fabius had been as 
influential with them as Pericles was at Athens. 

And further, as regards their freedom from 
mercenary views, Pericles displayed it by never 
taking any gifts at all; Fabius by his liberality to 
the needy, when he ransomed at his own costs his 
captured soldiers. Albeit the amount of his property 
was not great, but about six talents. And Pericles, 
though he had opportunities, owing to his authority 
and influence, to enrich himself from obsequious 
allies and kings beyond all possible estimates, never- 
theless kept himself pre-eminently superior to bribes 
and free from corruption. 

By the side of the great public works, the temples, 
and the stately edifices, with which Pericles adorned 
Athens, all Rome’s attempts at splendour down to 
the times of the Caesars, taken together, are not 
worthy to be considered, nay, the one had a tower- 
ing pre-eminence above the other, both in grandeur 
of design, and grandeur of execution, which pre- 
cludes comparison. 
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I. I rainx that Nicias is a suitable parallel to 
Crassus, and the Sicilian to the Parthian disaster. I 
must therefore at once, and in all modesty, entreat 
my readers not to imagine for an instant that, in 
my narration of what Thucydides has inimitably set 
forth, surpassing even himself in pathos, vividness, 
and variety, I am so disposed as was Timaeus. He, 
confidently hoping to excel Thucydides in skill, and 
to make Philistus seem altogether tedious and clumsy, 
pushes his history along through the conflicts and 
sea-fights and harangues which those writers had 
already handled with the greatest success, showing 
himself, in rivalry with them, not even so much as 


“ By Lydian car a footman slowly plodding,” 


to use Pindar’s comparison,! nay rather, a perfect 
example of senile learning and youthful conceit, and, 
in the words of Diphilus, 


“ Obese, stuffed to the full with Sicilian grease.” ? 


Indeed, he often lapses unawares into the manner of 
Xenarchus, as, for instance, when he says he thinks 
it was a bad omen for the Athenians that Nicias, 
whose name was derived from victory, declined at 


1 One of the Fragmenta Incerta (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graect, 
i4, p. 450). 3 Kock, Com. Ait. Frag. ii. p. 576. 
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first to head tl.eir expedition ; also that, by the muti- 
lation of the “ Hermae,”’ 1 Heaven indicated to them 
in advance that by the hands of Hermocrates the son 
of Hermon they were to suffer most of their reverses 
during the war; and, further, that it was fitting that 
Heracles should aid the Syracusans, for the sake of 
their goddess Cora, who delivered Cerberus into his 
hands, but should be angry with the Athenians, 
because they were trying to succour the Egestaeans, 
although they were descendants of the Trojans, 
whose city he had once destroyed because of the 
wrong done him by Laomedon their king. 

‘As for Timaeus, he may possibly have been moved 
to write thus in the exercise of the same critical 
taste which led him to correct the language of 
Philistus and abuse Plato and Aristotle; but as for 
me, I feel that jealous rivalry with other writers in 
matters of diction is altogether undignified and 
pedantic, and if it be practised toward what is beyond 
all imitation, utterly silly. At all events, those deeds 
which Thucydides and Philistus have set forth,— 
since I cannot entirely pass them by, indicating as 
they do the nature of my hero and the disposition 
which lay hidden beneath his many great sufferings,— 
I have run over briefly, and with no unnecessary detail, 
in order to escape the reputation of utter carelessness 
and sloth ; but those details which have escaped most 
writers, and which others have mentioned casually, 
or which are found on ancient votive offerings or in 
public decrees, these I have tried to collect, not 
massing together useless material of research, but 
handing on such as furthers the appreciation of 
character and temperament. 

1 See chapter xiii. 2. 
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II. Accordingly, I may say of Nicias, in the first 
place, what Aristotle wrote,! namely, that the three 
best citizens of Athens,—men of hereditary good will 
and friendship for the people,—were Nicias the son 
of Niceratus, Thucydides the son of Melesias, and 
Theramenes the son of Hagnon. However, this was 
true of the last in lesser degree than of the other two, 
because he has been flouted for inferior parentage 
as an alien from Ceos; and on account of his not 
being steadfast, but ever trying to court both sides in 
his political career, was nicknamed “ Cothurnus.”’ ? 
Of the other two, Thucydides was the older man, and 
as head of the aristocratic party,—the party of the 
“Good and True,’—often opposed Pericles in his 
efforts to win the favour of the people. Nicias was a 
younger man. He was held in some repute even 
while Pericles was still living, so that he was not 
only associated with him as general, but frequently 
had independent command himself; after Pericles 
was dead,’ Nicias was at once put forward into the 
position of leader, especially by the party of the rich 
and notable. These made him their champion to 
face the disgusting boldness of Cleon. 

And yet, for that matter, the common people also 
held him in favour and aided his ambitions. For 
although Cleon had great influence with them, “by 
coddling them, and giving frequent jobs for pay,” 4 
yet the very men whose favour he thus sought to gain 
were aware of his rapacity and fierce effrontery, and 
for the most part preferred Nicias as their champion. 

1 Constitution of Athens, xxviii. 5. 

2 The high boot of tragic actors, which cuuld be worn on 
either foot. 3 429 B.c. 

4 An iambic trimeter from an unknown comic poet (Kock, 
Com. Att. Frag., iii. p. 400). 
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‘The dignity of Nicias was not of the harsh, offensive 
sort, but was blended with much circumspection, and 
won control of the people from the very fact that he 
was thought to be afraid of them. Timid as he was 
by nature, and distrustful of success, in war he 
managed to succeed in hiding his cowardice under a 
cloak of good fortune, for he was uniformly success- 
ful as a general; while in political life his nervous- 
ness, and the ease with which he could be put to 
confusion by accusers, actually tended to make him 
popular, and gave him in high degree that power 
which comes from the favour of the people, because 
they fear men who scorn them, but exalt men who 
fear them. The multitude can have no greater 
honour shown them by their superiors than not to be 
despised. 

III. Now Pericles led the city by virtue of his 
native excellence and powerful eluquence, and had 
no need to assume any persuasive mannerisms with 
the multitude; but Nicias, since he lacked such 
powers, but had excessive wealth, sought by means 
of this to win the leadership of the people. And 
since he despaired of his ability to vie successfully 
with the versatile buffoonery by which Cleon catered 
to the pleasure of the Athenians, he tried to captivate 
the people by choral and gymnastic exhibitions, and 
other like prodigalities, outdoing in the costliness 
and elegance of these all his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. Of his dedicatory offerings there remain 
standing in my day not only the Palladium on the 
acropolis,—the one which has lost its gilding,—but 
also the temple surmounted by choregic tripods,! in 


1 Bronze tripods were awarded as prizes to the victorious 
choregi in the dithyrambic choral contests. 
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the precinct of Dionysus. For he was often victorious 
with choruses, and was never defeated. A story is 
told how, in one of his choral exhibitions, a house 
servant of his appeared in the costume of Dionysus, 
very fair to see, and very tall, the down of youth still 
upon his face. The Athenians were delighted at the 
sight, and applauded for a long time. At last Nicias 
rose and said he deemed it an unholy thing that one 
who had been acclaimed as a god should be a4 slave, 
and gave the youth his freedom. 

It is matter of record also how splendid and worthy 
of the god his lavish outlays at Delos were. The 
choirs which cities used to send thither to sing the 
praises of the god were wont to put in at the island 
in haphazard fashion. The throng of worshippers 
would meet them at the ship and bid them sing, not 
with the decorum due, but as they were hastily and 
tumultuously disembarking, and while they were 
actually donning their chaplcts and vestments. But 
when Nicias conducted the festal embassy, he landed 
first on the neighbouring island of Rheneia, with his 
choir, sacrificial victims, and other equipment. Then, 
with the bridge of boats which he had brought along 
with him from Athens, where it had been made to 
measure and signally adorned with gildings and dyed 
stuffs and garlands and tapestries, he spanned during 
the night the strait between Rheneia and Delos, 
which is not wide. At break of day he led his festal 
procession in honour of the god, and his choir arrayed 
in lavish splendour and singing as it marched, across 
the bridge to land. After the sacrifices and the 
choral contests and the banquets were over, he erected 
the famous bronze palm-tree as a thank offering to 
the god, and consecrated to his service a tract of 
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1 wavnyupixdy Madvig’s conjecture : mayvnyupich>. 
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land which he bought at the price of ten thousand 
drachmas,! the revenues from which the Delians were 
to expend in sacrificial banquets, at which many 
blessings should be invoked upon Nicias from the 
gods. This stipulation he actually had graven on the 
stone which he left in Delos to be as it were the sentry 
over his benefaction. The palm-tree, however, was 
torn away by the wind and fell against the colossal 
statue of the god which the Naxians erected, and 
overturned it. 

IV. In this course it is clear that there was much 
ostentatious publicity, looking towards increase of 
reputation and gratification of ambition; and yet, to 
judge from the rest of the man’s bent and character, 
one might feel sure that such means of winning the 
favour and control of the people were rather a corollary 
to his reverent piety. [Tor he was one of those who 
are excessively terrified at heavenly portents, and was 
“ addicted to divination,” as Thucydides says.2, And 
in one of the dialogues of Pasiphon* it is recorded 
that he sacrificed every day to the gods, and that he 
kept a diviner at his house, ostensibly for the con- 
stant enquiries which he made about public affairs, 
whereas most of his enquiries were really made about 
his own private matters, and especially about his 
silver mines; for he had large interests in the mining 
district of Laurium, and they were exceedingly 
profitable, although worked at great risks. He 
maintained a multitude of slaves in these mines, and 
the most of his substance was in silver. For this 
reason he had a large retinue of people who wanted 


1 About £400, or $2000, with four or five times the present 
purchasing power of money. 
2 vii. 50, 4. 3 Not extant. 
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his money, and who got it too; for he gave to those 
who could work him harm no less than to those who 
deserved his favours, and in general his cowardice 
was a source of revenue to the base, as his liberality 
was to the good. 

Witness to this can be had from the comic poets. 
Telecleides composed the following verses on a certain 
public informer :— 


“So then Charicles gave a mina that he might not 
tell of him 

How he was his mother’s first-born,—and her purse- 
born child at that. 

Minas four he got from Nicias, son of rich Niceratus ; 

But the reason why he gave them, though I know it 
very well, 

I'll not tell; the man’s my friend, and I think him 
wise and true.” ! 


And the personage who is held up to ridicule by 
Eupolis, in his “ Maricas,”? fetches in a sort of lazy 
pauper, and says :— 


(Maricas) “ How long a time now since you were with 
Nicias ?”’ 
(Pauper) “I have not seen him,—saving just now on 
the Square.” 
(Maricas) “The man admits he actually did see 
Nicias ! 
Yet what possessed him thus to see him 
if he was not treacherous?” 


1 From a play of unknown name. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. 
reas PAE) 

aN caricature of the demagugue Hyperbolus. Kock, op. 
cit, i. p. 308. 
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(Chorus ?) “ Ye heard, ye heard, my comrades, O ! 
Our Nicias was taken in the very act!” 
(Pauper) “What! you? O crazy-witted folk ! 
You catch a man so good in sin of any 
sort ?”’ 


And the Cleon of Aristophanes! blusteringly says :— 
“T’]1l1 bellow down the orators, and Nicias I’]l ratile.”’ 


And Phrynichus plainly hints at his lack of courage 
and his panic-stricken air in these verses :— 


“ He was a right good citizen, and I know it well; 
He wouldn't cringe and creep as Nicias always 
does, .7 


V. Since he was disposed to be thus cautious of 
public informers, he would neither dine with a fellow 
citizen, nor indulge in general interchange of views or 
familiar social intercourse ; indeed, he had no leisure 
for such pastimes, but when he was general, he 
remained at the War Department till night, and 
when he was councillor, he was first to reach and last 
to leave the council. And even if he had no public 
business to transact, he was inaccessible and hard to 
come at, keeping close at home with his doors bolted. 
His friends used to accost those who were in waiting 
at his door and beg them to be indulgent with Nicias, 
for he was even then engaged upon sundry urgent 
matters of public business. 

The man who most aided him 1n playing this réle, 
and helped him to assume his costume of pompous 

1 Knights, 358. It is not Cleon, but his adversary, the 


rampant sausage-seller, who utters the verse. 
2 From a play of unknownname. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. 


p. 385. 
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dignity, was Hiero. He had been reared in the 
household of Nicias, and thoroughly instructed by 
him in letters and literature. He pretended to be 
the son of Dionysius, surnamed Chalcus, whose 
poems! are indeed extant, and who, as leader of the 
colonizing expedition to Italy, founded Thurii.? 
This Hiero it was who managed for Nicias his secret 
dealings with the seers, and who was forever putting 
forth among the people moving tales about the life 
of severe hardships which his patron led for the sake 
of the city. “Why!” said he, “even when he takes 
his bath and when he eats his dinner, some public 
business or other is sure to confront him ; he neglects 
his private interests in his anxiety for the common 
good, and scarcely gets to sleep till others wake. 
That’s the reason why he is physically all run down, 
and. is not affable or pleasant to his friends, nay, he 
has actually lost these too, in addition to his sub- 
stance, and all in the service of the city. Other 
public men not only win friends but enrich them- 
selves through their influence as public speakers, and 
then fare sumptuously, and make a plaything of the 
service of the city.” In point of fact, such was the 
life of Nicias that he could say of himself what 
Agamemnon did :— 


*«‘Sooth, as master of my life 
My pomp I have, and to the populace I’m a slave.” 


VI. He saw that the people, upon occasion, served 
their own turn with experienced men of eloquence 
or surpassing ability, but ever looked with suspicious 
and cautious eyes upon such powers, and tried to 


1 Seven fragments appear in Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graect, ii*. 
pp. 262 ff. 2 Ch. Pericles, xi. 5. 
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abate the pride and reputation to which they gave 
rise. This was manifest in their fining Pericles,! and 
ostracising Damon,’ and discrediting, as most of them 
did, Antiphon the Rhamnusian,’ and finally, above 
all, in the fate of Paches, the captor of Lesbos,‘ who, 
while he was giving the official account of his 
generalship, drew his sword in the very court-room 
and slew himself. Nicias therefore tried to evade 
commands which were likely to be laborious and 
long, and whenever he did serve as general made 
safety his chief aim, and so was successful for the 
most part, as was natural. He did not, however, 
ascribe his achievements to any wisdom or ability or 
valour of his own, but rather credited them to fortune, 
and took modest refuge in the divine ordering of 
events, relinquishing thereby part of his reputation 
through fear of envy. 

Events bore witness to his wisdom, for in the many 
great reverses which the city suffered at that period 
he had absolutely no share. It was under the leader- 
ship of Calliades® and Xenophon that his country- 
men met defeat at the hands of the Chalcidians in 
Thrace; the Aetolian disaster occurred when Demos- 
thenes was in command ®; Hippocrates was general 
when a thousand citizens were sacrificed at Delium’ ; 
and for the plague Pericles incurred the most blame, 
because he shut up the throng from the country in 

1 Pericles, xxxv. 4. 2 Cf. Pericles, iv. 1-2 

3 He was tried and executed for participation in the 
revolution of the Four Hundred (411 3.c.), 

4 In 427 B.c. (Thue. iii. 28). 

5 An error for Callias, who lost his life before Potidaea in 
432 B.c.(Thuc. i. 63). In 429, Xenophon was defeated and 
killed, with his two colleagues (Thue. ii. 79). 

® In 426 B.0. (Thue. iii. 91- 98). 

7 In 424 B.o. (Thue. iv. 89-101). 
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the city on account of the war, and the plague was 
the result of their change of abode and their un- 
wonted manner of living.! For all these things Nicias 
was free from blame, while as general he captured 
Cythera,? an island favourably situated for the com- 
mand of Laconia and inhabited by Lacedaemonians ; 
he captured also many places in Thrace which had 
revolted, and brought them back to their allegiance ; 
having shut up the Megarians in their city he 
straightway seized the island of Minoa,‘ and shortly 
after, from this base of operations, got possession of 
Nisaea®; he also made a descent upon the territory of 
Corinth,® defeated the Corinthians in battle and slew 
many of them, including Lycophron their general. 
Here it befell him, when his dead were taken up 
for burial, that two of his men were left unnoticed 
on the field. As soon as he was made aware of this, 
he halted his armament and sent a herald back to 
the enemy asking leave to take up his dead. And 
yet by usage and unwritten law the side which 
secured the right to take up its dead by a truce, 
was thought to renounce all claims to victory, and 
for those who so obtained this right, the erection of 
a trophy of victory was unlawful, since they are 
victors who possess the field; but petitioners do not 
possess the field, since they cannot take what they 
want. Notwithstanding this, Nicias endured rather 
to abeudon the honour and reputation of his 


1 Cf. Pericles, xxxiv. 3f. 

2 In 424 Bc. (Thue. iv. 53-55). 

3 In 423 B.o. (Thue. iv. 129-133). 

4 In 427 B.c. (Thue. iii. 51). 

5 This, on the contrary, was the exploit of Demosthenes in 
424 B.c. (Thue. iv. 66-69). 

6 In 425 B.o. (Thue. iv. 42, 1, and 44), 
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victory than to leave unburied two of his fellow 
citizens. 

He also ravaged the coasts of Laconia,! routed the 
Lacedaemonians who opposed him, captured Thyrea, 
which the Aeginetans held, and took his prisoners 
off alive to Athens. 

VII. After Demosthenes had fortified Pylos,? the 
Peloponnesians came up against it by land and sea, a 
battle was fought, and about four hundred Spartans 
were shut off on the island of Sphacteria. Then the 
Athenians considered that their capture would be a 
great achievement, as was true. But the siege was 
difficult and toilsome, since the region afforded little 
fresh water. Even in summer the shipping of the 
necessary supplies round Peloponnesus was a long 
and expensive process, while in winter it was sure 
to be perilous if not altogether impossible. The 
Athenians were therefore in bad humour, and 
repented them of having repulsed an embassy of the 
Lacedaemonians which had come to treat with them 
for a truce and peace. They had repulsed it because 
Cleon, chiefly on account of Nicias, was opposed to it. 
For he hated Nicias, and when he saw him zealously 
coéperating with the Lacedaemonians, persuaded the 
people to reject the truce. So when the siege grew 
longer and longer, and tbey learned that their forces 
were in terrible straits, they were angry with Cleon. 

He, however, laid all the blame on Nicias, and 
denounced him, saying that it was through cowardice 
and weakness that he was letting the men on the 
island slip through his hands, whereas, had he 


1 In 424 B.c, (Thue. iv. 54). 
2 In 425 p.o. The Pylos episode is narrated at great 


length by Thucydides (iv. 2-41). 
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himself been general instead of Nicias, they would 
not have held out so long. Thereupon it occurred 
to the Athenians to say: “It’s not too late! Why 
don’t you sail yourself and fetch the men?” Nicias 
too rose in the assembly and resigned his command 
of the expedition to Pylos in favour of Cleon, bidding 
him take as large a force as he wished, and not to 
vent his boldness in mere words which brought no 
peril with them, but to perform some deed for 
the city which would be worth its notice. At 
first Cleon tried to draw back, confused by the 
unexpectedness of this offer; but the Athenians 
kept up the same cries of encouragement, and 
Nicias kept taunting him, until, his ambition incited 
and on fire, he undertook the command, and, be- 
sides, declared in so many words that within twenty 
days after sailing he would either slay the men 
on the island or bring them alive to Athens. The 
Athenians were moved to hearty laughter at this 
rather than to belief in it, for they were already in 
the way of treating his mad vanity as a joke, and a 
pleasant one too. 

It is said, for instance, that once when the assembly 
was in session, the people sat out on the Pnyx a long 
while waiting for him to address them, and that late 
in the day he came in all garlanded for dinner and 
asked them to adjourn the assembly to the morrow. 
“Tm busy to-day,” he said, “I’m going to entertain 
some guests, and have already sacrificed to the gods.” 
The Athenians burst out laughing, then rese up and 
dissolved the assembly. 

VIII. However, this time he had good fortune, 
served as general most successfully along with De- 
mosthenes, and within the time which he had 
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specified brought home as prisoners of war, their 
arms surrendered, all the Spartans on Sphacteria 
who had not fallen in battle. This success of Cleon’s 
brought great discredit on Nicias. He was thought 
not merely to have cast away his shield, but to have 
done something far more disgraceful and base in 
voluntarily throwing up his command out of 
cowardice, and in abandoning to his enemy the 
opportunity for so great a success,—actually voting 
himself out of office. For this, Aristophanes again 
scoffs at him in his “ Birds,” in words like these :-— 


“ And lo! by Zeus! we can no longer doze about,— 

We have no time,—nor shilly-shally-niciasize ;’ } 
and in his “ Farmers,’ where he writes :— 

“T want to go a-farming.”’ 
“ Pray who hinders you?” 
“You people do. Come! Let me give a thousand 
drachms 
If you'll release me from my offices.” 
“Tis done! 
Yours make two thousand, counting those that 
Nicias gave.” ? 

And besides, he wrought no little harm to the 
city in allowing Cleon to have such an access of 
reputation and influence that he launched out into 
offensive pride and ungovernable boldness and in- 
flicted many mischiefs on the city, the bitter fruits of 
which he himself reaped most abundantly. Worst 
of all, Cleon stripped the bema of its decorum, 
setting the fashion of yelling when he harangued 
the people, of throwing back his robe, slapping his 


1 Verses 638 f. 
2 This play is not extant. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 416. 
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thigh, and running about while speaking. He thus 
imbued the managers of the city’s policies with that 
levity and contempt for propriety which soon after 
confounded the whole state. 

IX. Just about that time Alcibiades was beginning 
to be a power at Athens. For a popular leader he 
was not so unmixed an evil as Cleon. The soil of 
Egypt, it is said, by reason of its very excellence, 
produces alike 


“ Drugs of which many are good, intermixed, but 
many are deadly.” 4 


In like manner the nature of Alcibiades, setting as it 
did with full and strong currents towards both good 
and evil, furnished cause and beginning for serious 
innovations. And so it came to pass that even after 
Nicias was rid of Cleon, he did not get opportunity 
to lull the city into perfect rest and calm, but, when 
he had actually set the state fairly in the path of 
safety, was hurled from it by an impetuous onset of 
Alcibiades’ ambition, and plunged again into war. 
This was the way it came about. The men most 
hostile to the peace of Hellas were Cleon and 
Brasidas. Of these, war covered up the baseness of 
the one and adorned the excellence of the other ; 
that is to say, it gave the one opportunities for great 
iniquities, the other for great achievements. After 
these men had both fallen in one and the same battle 
before Amphipolis,? Nicias found at once that the 
Spartans had long been eager for peace, and that the 
Athenians were no longer in good heart for the war ; 
that both were, so to speak, unstrung, and glad to let 


1 Odyssey, iv. 230. 
2 In the autumn of 422 8.c. Cf. Thuc, v. 8-11. 
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their arms drop to their sides. He therefore strove 
to unite the two cities in friendship, and to free the 
rest of the Hellenes from ills, as well as to give him- 
self a season of rest, and so to make secure for all 
coming time the name which he had for success. 
The men who were well-to-do, and the elderly men, 
and most of the farmers, he found inclined to peace 
from the first; and after he had talked privately 
with many of the rest, taught them his views, and 
blunted the edge of their desire for war, then he at 
once held out hopes to the Spartans, and urgently 
invited them to seek for peace. They had confidence 
in him, nct only because of his usual fairness towards 
them, but especially because he had shown kind 
attentions to those of their men who had been 
captured at Pylos and kept in prison at Athens, had 
treated them humanely, and so eased their mis- 
fortune. The two parties had before this made a 
sort of stay of mutual hostilities for a year, and 
during this time they had‘held conferences with one 
another, and tasted again the sweets of security and 
leisure and intercourse with friends at home and 
abroad, so that they yearned for that old life which 
was undefiled by war, and listened gladly when 
choirs sang such strains as 


“‘ Let my spear lie unused for the spider to 
cover with webs ” 1 


and gladly called to mind the saying, “In peace the 
sleeper is waked not by the trumpet, but by the 
cock.” Accordingly, they heaped abuse on those 
who said that the war was fated to last thrice nine 


4 'The first verse of a beautiful fragment of the Hrechtheus 
of Euripides (Nauck, Tag. Graec. frag. p. 474). 
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years,! and then, in this spirit, debated the whole 
issue, and made peace.2 Most men held it to be a 
manifest release from ills, and Nicias was in every 
mouth. They said he was a man beloved of God, 
and that Heaven had bestowed on him, for his 
reverent piety, the privilege of giving his name to 
the greatest and fairest of blessings. They really 
thought that the peace was the work of Nicias, as 
the war had been that of Pericles. The one, on 
slight occasion, was thought to have plunged the 
Hellenes into great calamities; the other had _ per- 
suaded them to forget the greatest injuries and 
become friends. Therefore, to this day, men call 
that peace “ The Peace of Nicias.” 

X. The articles of peace * required that the strong- 
holds and cities and prisoners of war which each 
party had taken from the other should be restored, 
and since that party was to make restoration first on 
whom the lot fell, the fot was secretly bought up by 
Nicias, so that the Lacedaemonians were the first to 
make restoration. This is the testimony of Theo- 
phrastus. But when the Corinthians and Boeotians, 
who were vexed at the course things were taking, 
seemed likely, by their accusations and complaints, 
to revive the war, Nicias persuaded the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians to make the general peace se- 
cure by the mighty bond of a mutual alliance, 
whereby they should become more formidable to all 
seceders and better assured of each other. 

Such being the course of events, Alcibiades, who 
was naturally indisposed to be quiet, and who was 
incensed at the Lacedaemonians because they scorn- 


1 Of. Thue. v. 26, 4. 2 Signed in the spring of 421 B.c. 
3 Cf. Thue. v. 18. 
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fully ignored him in their fond attachment to Nicias, 
promptly opposed and obstructed the general peace. 
At the outset he made no headway; but a little 
while after, seeing that the Athenians were not so 
well pleased as before with the Lacedaemonians, but 
thought they had wronged them in making a 
separate alliance with the Boeotians, and in not re- 
storing Panactum with its walls intact, nor Amphi- 
polis at all, he laid great stress on these grounds of 
complaint, and tried to incense the people over each 
one of them. Finally he managed to have an em- 
bassy sent from Argos to Athens,! and tried to effect 
a separate alliance between these two cities. Am- 
bassadors came at once from Sparta with full powers 
to treat all issues, and at their preliminary audience 
with the council were declared by that body to come 
with nothing but just proposals. But Alcibiades was 
afraid they would bring the assembly over to their 
views with the same arguments which had won the 
council. He therefore circumvented them by deceit- 
fully swearing that he would codperate with them 
fully in the assembly if they would only not claim 
nor even admit that they had come with full powers 
to treat all issues ; for thus, he declared, they would 
most surely attain their desires. After they were 
persuaded by him, and had put themselves out of the 
guiding hands of Nicias and into his, he introduced 
them to the assembly, and asked them first whether 
they had come with full powers to treat all issues. 
On their saying “No” to this, he surprised them by 
changing front and calling on the members of the 
council who were present to bear witness to what 


they had said before that body. He then urged the 
1 In the spring of 419 B.0, 
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people not to follow, much less trust, men who were 
so manifestly liars, and who said now “ Yes’”’ and 
now “No” to the same question. The ambassadors 
were overwhelmed with confusion, naturally, and 
Nicias was unable to say a word,—struck dumb with 
amazement and anguish. Therefore the people were 
at once eager to call in the Argive embassy and 
inake the alliance it desired, but there came a slight 
earthquake shock just then, luckily for Nicias, and 
the assembly was dissolved. On the following day, 
when the people had assembled again, by dint of 
great effort and much talking Nicias succeeded, with 
difficulty, in persuading them to refrain from the 
proposed arrangement with Argos, and to send him 
on an embassy to the Lacedaemonians, assuring them 
that everything would thus turn out well. 

But when he came to Sparta, though in other ways 
he was honoured by them as a true man and one 
who had been zealous in their behalf, still, he ac- 
complished nothing that he purposed, but was beaten 
by the party there which had Boeotian sympathies, 
and so came back home, not merely with loss of 
reputation and under harsh abuse, but actually in 
bodily fear of the Athenians. They were vexed and 
indignant because they had been persuaded by him 
to restore so many eminent prisoners of war; for 
the men who had been brought to the city from 
Pylos belonged to the leading families of Sparta, and 
the most influential men there were their friends and 
xinsmen. However, the Athenians took no very 
harsh measures in their anger against Nicias, but 
elected Alcibiades general, made an alliance with the 
Mantineans and Eleans, who had seceded from the 
Lacedaemonians, as well as with the Argives, sent 
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freebooters to Pylos to ravage Laconia, and thus 
plunged again into war. 

XI. At last the feud between Nicias and Alcibi- 
ades became so intense that recourse was had to the 
process of ostracism. This the people used to 
institute from time to time when they wished to 
remove for ten years, by the ostrakon ballot, any one 
man who was an object of suspicion generally 
because of his great reputation, or of jealousy 
because of his great wealth. Both the rivals were 
thus involved in much confusion and peril, since one 
or the other must in any event succumb to the 
ostracism. In the case of Alcibiades, men loathed 
his manner of life and dreaded his boldness, as will 
be shown more at length in his biography; and in 
the case of Nicias, his wealth made him an object of 
jealousy. Above all else, his way of life, which was 
not genial nor popular but unsocial and aristocratic, 
seemed alien and foreign: and since he often 
opposed the people’s desires and tried to force them 
againt their wishes into the way of their advantage, 
he was burdensome to them. To tell the simple 
truth, it was a struggle between the young men who 
wanted war and the elderly men who wanted peace ; 
one party proposed to ostracise Nicias, the other 
Alcibiades. 


“ But in a time of sedition, the base man too is in 
honour,” ? 


and so in this case also the people divided into two 
factions, and thereby made room for the most 
aggressive and mischievous men. Among these was 


1 A proverb in hexameter verse, attributed to Callimachus, 
the Alexandrian poet and scholar (310-235 B.c.). 
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Hyperbolus of the deme Perithoedae, a man whose 
boldness was not due to any influence that he pos- 
sessed, but who came to influence by virtue of his 
boldness, and became, by reason of the very credit 
which he had in the city, a discredit to the city. 
This fellow at that time thought himself beyond the 
reach of ostracism, since, indeed, he was a likelier 
candidate for the stocks; but he expected that when 
one of the rivals had been banished he might 
himself become a match for the one who was left, 
and so it was plain that he was pleased at their feud, 
and that he was inciting the people against both 
of them. Accordingly, when Nicias and Alcibiades 
became aware of his baseness, they took secret 
counsel with one another, united and harmonized 
their factions, and carried the day, so that neither of 
them was ostracised, but Hyperbolus instead.! 

For the time being this delighted and amused the 
people, but afterwards they were vexed to think that 
the ordinance of ostracism had been degraded by its 
application to so unworthy a man. They thought 
that even chastisement had its dignity, or rather, 
they regarded the ostracism as a chastisement in the 
cases of Thucydides and Aristides and such men, but 
in the case of Hyperbolus as an honour, and as good 
ground for boasting on his part, since for his baseness 
he had met with the same fate as the best men. 
And so Plato the comic poet somewhere said of 
him :— 


‘Indeed he suffered worthy fate for men of old 
Albeit a fate too good for him and for his brands, 
For such as him the ostrakon was ne’er devised.” 


1 Probably in 417 B.0 
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And in the end no one was ever ostracised after 
Hyperbolus, but he was the last, as Hipparchus of 
Cholargus, a kinsman of the famous tyrant Peisistra- 
tus, was the first to be so banished.! 

Verily fortune is an uncertain thing, and incalcu- 
lable. Had Nicias run the risk with Alcibiades of 
being ostracised, he had either carried the day, 
expelled his rival, and then dwelt safely in the city ; 
or, defeated, he had himself gone forth from the 
city before his last misfortunes, and had preserved 
the reputation of being a most excellent general. 

I am well aware that Theophrastus says that 
Hyperbolus was ostracised when Phaeax, and not 
Nicias, was striving against Alcibiades, but most 
writers state the case as I have done. 

XII. It was Nicias, then, who, when an embassy 
came from Egesta and Leontini? seeking to persuade 
the Athenians to undertake an expedition against 
Sicily, opposed the measure, only to be defeated by 
the ambitious purposes of Alcibiades. Before the 
assembly had met at all, Alcibiades had already cor- 
rupted the multitude and got them into his power 
by means of his sanguine promises, so that the youth 
in their training-schools and the old men in their 
work-shops and lounging-places would sit in clusters 
drawing maps of Sicily, charts of the sea about it, 
and plans of the harbours and districts of the island 
which look towards Libya. For they did not regard 
Sicily itself as the prize of the war, but rather as 
a mere base of operations, purposing therefrom to 
wage a contest with the Carthaginians and get pos- 
session of both Libya and of all the sea this side the 
Pillars of Heracles. 

1 488-487 B.O. 2 Jn the spring of 415 B.c. 
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Since, therefore, their hearts were fixed on this, 
Nicias, in his opposition to them, had few men, and 
these of no influence, to contend on his side. For 
the well-to-do citizens feared accusations of trying 
to escape their contributions for the support of the 
navy, and so, despite their better judgement, held 
their peace. But Nicias did not faint nor grow weary. 
Even after the Athenians had actually voted for the 
war and elected him general first, and after him Alci- 
biades and Lamachus, in a second session of the 
assembly he rose and tried to divert them from their 
purpose by the most solemn adjurations, and at last 
accused Alcibiades of satisfying his own private greed 
and ambition in thus forcing the city into grievous 
perils beyond the seas. Still, he made no headway, 
nay, he was held all the more essential to the enter- 
prise because of the experience from which he spoke. 
There would be great security, his hearers thought, 
against the daring of Alcibiades and the roughness of 
Lamachus, if his well known caution were blended 
with their qualities. And so he succeeded only in 
confirming the previous vote. For Demostratus, the 
popular leader who was most active in spurring the 
Athenians on to the war, rose and declared that 
he would stop the mouth of Nicias from uttering 
vain excuses; so he introduced a decree to the 
effect that the generals have full and independent 
powers in counsel and in action, both at home 
and at the seat of war, and persuaded the people to 
vote it. 

XIII. And yet the priesthood also is said to have 
offered much opposition to the expedition. But 
Alcibiades had other diviners in his private service, 
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and from sundry oracles reputed ancient he cited one 
saying that great fame would be won by the Athenians 
in Sicily. To his delight also certain envoys who 
had been seut to the shrine of Ammon! came back 
with an oracle declaring that the Athenians would 
capture all the Syracusans; but utterances of opposite 
import the envoys concealed, for fear of using words 
of ill omen. For no signs could deter the people from 
the expedition, were they never so obvious and clear, 
such as, for instance, the mutilation of the “Hermae.” 
These statues were all disfigured in a single night, 
except one, called the Hermes of Andocides, a dedi- 
cation of the Aegeid tribe, standing in front of what 
was at that time the house of Andocides. Then there 
was the affair of the altar of the Twelve Gods. An 
unknown man leaped upon it all of a sudden, bestrode 
it, and then mutilated himself with a stone. 

At Delphi, moreover, there stood a Palladium, 
made of gold and set upon a bronze palm tree, a ded- 
ication of the city of Athens from the spoils of her 
valour in the Persian wars. Ravens alighted on this 
image and pecked it for many days together; they 
also bit off the fruit of the palm-tree, which was of 
gold, and cast it down to the ground. The Atheni- 
ans, it is true, said that this whole story was an 
invention of the Delphians, at the instigation of the 
Syracusans ; but at any rate when a certain oracle 
bade them bring the priestess of Athena from 
Clazomenae, they sent and fetched the woman, and 
lo! her name was Peace. And this, as it seemed, 
was the advice which the divinity would give the 
city at that time, namely, to keep the peace. 

It was either because he feared such signs as these, 


1 Yn an oasis of the Libyan desert. Cf. Cimon, xviii. 6 Tf. 
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or because, from mere human calculation, he was 
alarmed about the expedition, that the astrologer 
Meton, who had been given a certain station of com- 
mand, pretended to be mad and set his house on fire. 
Some, however, tell the story in this way: Meton 
made no pretence of madness, but burned his house 
down in the night, and then came forward publicly 
in great dejection and begged his fellow citizens, in 
view of the great calamity which had befallen him, 
to release from the expedition his son, who was 
about to sail for Sicily in command of a trireme. To 
Socrates the wise man also, his divine guide, making 
use of the customary tokens for his enlightenment, 
indicated plainly that the expedition would make for 
the ruin of the city. Socrates let this be known to 
his intimate friends, and the story had a wide 
circulation. 

Not a few also were somewhat disconcerted by the 
character of the days in the midst of which they 
dispatched their armament. The women were 
celebrating at that time the festival of Adonis, and in 
many places throughout the city little images of the 
god were laid out for burial, and funeral rites were 
held about them, with wailing cries of women, so 
that those who cared anything for such matters were 
distressed, and feared lest that powerful armament, 
with all the splendour and vigour which were so 
manifest in it, should speedily wither away and come 
to naught. 

XIV. Now, that Nicias should oppose the voting 
of the expedition, and should not be so buoyed up by 
vain hopes nor so crazed by the magnitude of his 
command as to change his real opinion,—this marked 
him as a man of honesty and discretion. But when 
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« aire MSS., Coraés, and Bekker: abras. 
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he availed naught either in his efforts to divert the 
people from the war or in his desire to be relieved of 
his command,—the people as it were picking him up 
bodily and setting him over their forces as general,— 
then it was no longer a time for the exceeding 
caution and hesitation which he displayed, gazing 
back homewards from his ship like a child, and 
many times resuming and dwelling on the thought 
that the people had not yielded to his reasonings, till 
he took the edge from the zeal of his colleagues in 
command and lost the fittest time for action. He 
ought rather at once to have engaged the enemy at 
close quarters and put fortune to the test in struggles 
for the mastery. Instead of this, while Lamachus 
urged that they sail direct to Syracuse and give 
battle close to the city, and Alcibiades that they rob 
the Syracusans of their allied cities first and then 
proceed against them, Nicias proposed aud urged in 
opposition that they make their way quietly by sea 
along the coasts of Sicily, circumnavigate the island, 
make a display of their troops and triremes, and 
then sail back to Athens, after having first culled 
out a small part of their force to give the Egestaeans 
a taste of succor. In this way he soon relaxed 
the resolution and depressed the spirits of his men. 

After a little while the Athenians summoned Alci- 
biades home to stand his trial, and then Nicias, who 
nominally had still a colleague in the command, but 
really wielded sole power, made no end of sitting 
idle, or cruising aimlessly about, or taking deliberate 
counsel, until the vigorous hopes of his men grew old 
and feeble, and the consternation and fear with which 
the first sight of his forces had filled his enemies 
slowly subsided. 
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While Alcibiades was yet with the fleet, sixty ships 
sailed for Syracuse, of which fifty lay out in the 
offing, drawn up so as to command the harbour, while 
ten rowed in to reconnoitre. These made formal 
proclamation by voice of herald that the people of 
Leontini should return to their homes. They also 
captured a ship of the enemy with tablets on board 
in which the Syracusans had recorded lists of their 
citizens by tribes. These lists had been deposited 
at some distance from the city, in the sanctuary of 
Olympian Zeus, but had been sent for at that time 
with a view to determining and enrolling those who 
had come to military age. Now when these had 
been captured by the Athenians and brought to 
their generals, and the number of names was seen, 
the soothsayers were in distress lest in this circum- 
stance lie the fulfilment of what was predicted by 
the oracle which said: “The Athenians shall take 
all the Syracusans.’’ However, they say that it was 
in another circumstance altogether that this prophecy 
was fulfilled for the Athenians, namely, at the time 
when Callippus the Athenian slew Dion and got 
possession of Syracuse.! 

XV. A little while after this Alcibiades sailed 
away from Sicily,’ and then Nicias took the entire 
command. lLamachus was, it is true, a sturdy and 
honourable man, one who put forth his might without 
stint in battle, but so poor and petty that in every 
campaign where he served as general he would 
charge up to the Athenian people certain trifling 
moneys for his own clothes and boots. Nicias, on 
the contrary, was a man of great dignity and im- 


1 In 353 B.c. See Plutarch, Dion, liv.-lvii. 
§ See the Alcibiades, xxi. 1 
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portance, especially because of his wealth and repu- 
tation. It is said that once at the War Department, 
when his fellow commanders were deliberating on 
some matter of general moment, he bade Sophocles 
the poet state his opinion first, as being the senior 
general on the Board. Thereupon Sophocles said : 
“JT am the oldest man, but you are the senior 
general.” 

So also in the present case he brought Lamachus 
under his orders, although more of a general than 
himself, and, always using his forces in a cautious 
and hesitating manner, he first gave the enemy 
courage by cruising around Sicily as far as possible 
from them, and then, by attacking the diminutive 
little city of Hybla, and going off without taking it, 
he won their utter contempt. Finally, he went 
back to Catana without effecting anything at all 
except the overthrow of Hyccara, a barbarian fastness. 
From this place it is said that Lais the courtesan was 
sold as a prisoner of war, being still a girl, and 
brought into Peloponnesus. 

XVI. The summer was now spent when Nicias 
learned that the Syracusans had plucked up courage 
and were going to take the initiative and come out 
against him. Their horsemen already had the in- 
solence to ride up to the Athenian camp and ask its 
occupants whether they had come to share the homes 
of the Catanians or to restore the Leontines to their 
old homes. At last, therefore, and reluctantly, 
Nicias set out to sail against Syracuse. Wishing to 
establish his forces there deliberately and without 
fear of interruption from the enemy, he secretly 
sent on a man of Catana with a message for the 
Syracusans: if they wished to find the camp and 
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equipment of the Athenians abandoned of defenders, 
they must come in full force to Catana on a given 
day, for that the friends of the Syracusans in the 
city, where the Athenians spent most of their time, 
had determined, on perceiving their approach, to 
seize the gates and set fire to the Athenian fleet; the 
conspirators were already many and awaited their 
coming. 

This was the best generalship that Nicias displayed 
in Sicily. He brought his enemy out of their city 
in full force, thereby almost emptying it of defend- 
ers, while he himself put out to sea from Catana, 
got control of the enemy’s harbours, and seized a spot 
for his camp where he was confident that he would 
suffer least injury from that arm of the service in 
which he was inferior, the cavalry, and meet no 
hindrance in fighting with that arm whereon he most 
relied. When the Syracusans hurried back from 
Catana and drew up in order of battle before their 
own city, Nicias led his Athenians swiftly against 
them and carried the day. He did not slay many of 
the enemy, it is true, for their horsemen prevented 
his pursuit ; he had to content himself with cutting 
to pieces and destroying the bridges over the river, 
and thus gave Hermocrates occasion to say, as he 
sought to encourage the Syracusans, that Nicias was 
ridiculous in manceuvring so as not to give battle, 
as though it was not for battle that he had crossed 
the seas. However, he did infuse fear and mighty 
consternation into the Syracusans, so that in place 
of their fifteen generals then in office they elected 
three others, to whom the people pledged themselves 
under oath that they would surely suffer them to 
command with full and independent powers. 
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The Olympieum was hard by, and the Athenians 
set out to seize it, inasmuch as it contained many 
offerings of gold and silver. But Nicias purposely 
delayed operations until it was too late, and allowed 
a garrison from Syracuse to enter in, because he 
thought that if his soldiers plundered the temple’s 
treasures the commonwealth would get no advantage 
from it, and he himself would incur the blame for 
the sacrilege. Of his victory, which was so noised 
about, he made no use whatever, but after a few 
days had elapsed withdrew again to Naxos, and there 
spent the winter, making large outlays on his vast 
armament, but effecting little in his negotiations 
with the few Sicels who thought of coming over to 
his side. The Syracusans therefore plucked up 
courage again, marched out to Catana, ravaged the 
fields, and burnt what had been the Athenian camp. 

These things all men laid to the charge of Nicias, 
since, as they said, by his excessive calculation and 
hesitation and caution he let the proper time for 
action go by for ever. When he was once in action 
no one could find fault with the man, for after he 
had set out to do a thing he was vigorous and 
effective; but in venturing out to do it he was 
hesitating and timid. 

XVII. At any rate, when he moved his armament 
back to Syracuse,! he showed such generalship, and 
made his approach with such speed and safety, 
that he put in at Thapsus with his fleet and landed 
his men unobserved, seized Epipolae? before the 

1 In the spring of 414 B.c., as described by Thucydides in 
vi. . 
rw triangular plateau, rising gradually to the westwards 
of Syracuse, visible from the interior of the city, and 
surrounded by precipitous cliffs. 
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enemy could prevent, defeated the picked companies 
wnich came to its rescue, killing three hundred 
men, and even routed the cavalry of the enemy, 
which was thought to be invincible. 

But what most of all filled the Sicilians with terror 
and the Hellenes with incredulity was the fact that 
in a short time he carried a wall around Syracuse, a 
city fully as large as Athens, although the uneven- 
ness of the territory about it, 1ts proximity to the 
sea and its adjacent marshes, made the task of 
surrounding it with such a wall very difficult. But 
he came within an ace of bringing this great task to 
completion,—a man who had not even sound health 
for such concerns, but was sick of a disease in the 
kidneys. To this it is only fair to ascribe the fact 
that part of the work was unfinished. I can but 
admire the watchful care of the general and the 
noble valour of his soldiers in what they did accom- 
plish. Euripides, after their defeat and destruction, 
composed an epitaph for them, in which he said :— 


“ These men at Syracuse eight times were triumphant 
as victors ; 

Heroes they were while the gods favoured both 
causes alike.” 1 


And not eight times only, nay, more than that you 
will find that the Syracusans were beaten by them, 
until the gods, as the poet says, or fortune, became 
hostile to the Athenians at the very pinnacle of their 
power. j 

XVIII. Now in most actions Nicias took part, 
despite his bodily infirmity. But once, when his 
weakness was extreme, he was lying in bed within 


t Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, ii.4 p. 265. 
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Leis rd otpatdredov MSS. and edd.; jAGev added by 
Sintenis. 
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the walls, attended by a few servants, while Lama- 
chus with the soldiery was fighting the Syracusans. 
These were trying to run a wall from their city out 
to that which the Athenians were building, to inter- 
sect it and prevent its completion. The Athenians 
prevailed, and hurried off in pursuit with more or 
less disorder, so that Lamachus was isolated, and 
then had to face some Syracusan horsemen who made 
an onset upon him. Foremost of these was Calli- 
crates, a man skilled in war and of a high courage. 
Lamachus accepted his challenge to single combat, 
fought him, got a mortal blow from him, but gave 
him back the like, and fell and died along with him 
The Syracusans got possession of the body of Lam- 
achus, with its armour, and carried it off. Then they 
made a dash upon the Athenian walls where Nicias 
was, with none to succour him. He nevertheless, 
necessity compelling him, rose from his bed, saw 
his peril, and ordered his attendants to bring fire 
and set it to all the timbers that lay scattered in 
front of the walls for the construction of siege- 
engines, and to the engines themselves. This brought 
the Syracusans to a halt, and saved Nicias as well 
as the walls and stores of the Athenians. For when 
the Syracusans saw a great flame rising between 
them and the walls, they withdrew. 

Thus it came to pass that Nicias was left sole gen- 
eral ; but he was in great hopes. Cities were inclin- 
ing to take his side, and ships full of grain came to 
his camp from every quarter. Everybody hastens to 
join a successful cause. Besides, sundry proposals 
for « treaty were already coming to him from those 
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Syracusans who despaired of their city. At this 
time, too, Gylippus, who was sailing from Sparta to 
their aid, when he heard on his voyage how they 
were walled up and in sore distress, held on his way, 
it is true, but with the belief that Sicily was as good 
as taken, and that he could only save the cities of the 
Italian Greeks, if haply even that. For the opinion 
gained ground and strength that the Athenians were 
all powerful, and had a general who was invincible 
by reason of his judgement and good fortune. 

And Nicias himself, contrary to his nature, was 
straightway so emboldened by the present momen- 
tum of his good fortune, and, most of all, by the secret 
messengers sent to him from the Syracusans was so 
fixed in his belief that the city was just on the point 
of surrendering conditionally, that he made no sort of 
account of Gylippus at his approach. He did not 
even set an adequate watch against him. Where- 
fore, finding himself completely overlooked and 
despised, the man sailed stealthily through the straits, 
made a landing at the farthest point from Syracuse, 
and collected a large force, the Syracusans being not 
so much as aware of his presence, nor even expect- 
ing him. On the contrary, they had actually called 
an assembly to discuss the agreements to be made 
with Nicias, and some were already on their way to 
it, thinking that the terms of peace should be made 
before their city was completely walled up. For that 
part of the work which remained to be done was 
quite small, and all the material required for it lay 
strewn along the line. 

X1X. But in this nick of time and crisis of their 
peril Gongylus came to them from Corinth with a 
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single trireme. All flocking to meet him, as was 
natural, he told them that Gylippus would come 
speedily, and that other ships of war were sailing 
to their aid. Ere yet they could put implicit faith 
in what Gongylus told them, there came a messen- 
ger from Gylippus bidding them come out to meet 
him. Then they plucked up heart and donned their 
arms. No sooner had Gylippus come up than he led 
his men in battle array against the Athenians. But 
when Nicias arrayed his men too over against him, 
Gylippus halted under arms, and sent a herald with 
the message that he offered the Athenians safe con- 
duct if they would depart from Sicily. 

Nicias deigned no answer to this ; but some of his 
soldiers mocked, and asked the herald if the pres- 
ence of a single Spartan cloak and staff had made 
the prospects of the Syracusans on a sudden so secure 
that they could afford to deride the Athenians, who 
had restored to the Lacedaemonians, out of prison 
and fetters, three hundred men! far sturdier than 
Gylippus, and longer haired. Timaeus says that 
the Sicilians also made no account of Gylippus, 
later on, indeed, because they learned to know his 
base greed and penuriousness; but as soon as they 
set eyes upon him they jeered at his cloak and his 
long hair. Then, however, Timaeus himself says 
that as soon as Gylippus showed himself, for all 
the world like an owl among birds, many flocked 
to him, with ready offers of military service. This 
latter statement has more truth in it than his first, 
for in the staff and cloak of Gylippus men beheld the 
symbols of the majesty of Sparta, and rallied round 


1 The captives of Sphacteria (chapter viii. 1), two hundred 
and ninety-two in number (Thue. iv. 38, 5). 
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them. Moreover, that the whole achievement of de- 
liverance was his, is the testimony not only of Thucyd- 
ides, but also of Philistus, who was a Syracusan, and 
an eye-witness of the events thereof. 

Well, then, in the first battle the Athenians were 
victors and slew some few of the Syracusans, and 
also Gongylus the Corinthian; but on the day fol- 
lowing Gylippus showed what a great thing experi- 
ence is. Although he had the same infantry and the 
same cavalry and the same localities to deal with, he 
did not do it in the same way as before, but changed 
his tactics, and thereby conquered the Athenians. 
And as they fled to their camp, he halted his Syra- 
cusans in their pursuit, and with the very stones and 
timbers which his enemies had brought up for their 
own use, he carried on the cross wall until it inter- 
sected the besiegers’ wall of enclosure, so that their 
superior strength in the field really availed them 
naught. 

After this the Syracusans plucked up heart and 
vent to manning their ships, while their own horse- 
men and those of their allies would ride about and 
cut off many of their besiegers. Gylippus also went 
out in person to the cities of Sicily and roused up and 
united them all into vigorous and obedient concert 
with him. Nicias therefore fell back again upon 
those views of the undertaking which he had held 
at the outset, and, fully aware of the reversal which 
it had suffered, became dejected, and wrote a dis- 
patch ! to the Athenians urging them to send out an- 
other armament, or else to recall the one already in 
Sicily, begging them also in any case to relieve him 
of his command because of his disease. 


1 Cf. Thuc. vii. 11-15. 
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XX. Even before this the Athenians had made 
preparations to send another force to Sicilv, but 
the leading men among them felt some jealousy 
of the preliminary good fortune of Nicias, and so 
had induced many delays. Now, however, they 
were all eagerness to send aid. It was therefore 
determined that Demosthenes should sail with a 
large armament in the spring, and while it was yet 
winter Eurymedon preceded him with a smaller 
feet, bringing money, and announcing the selection 
of colleagues for Nicias from among the members 
of the expedition there,—to wit, Euthydemus and 
Menander. 

But in the meantime Nicias was suddenly attacked 
by land and sea. With his fleet, though vanquished 
at first, he yet succeeded in repulsing the enemy, and 
sank many of their ships; but he was not prompt 
enough in sending aid to his garrison at Plemmyrium,! 
and so Gylippus, who had fallen upon it suddenly, cap- 
tured it. Large naval stores and moneys were in 
deposit there, all of which Gylippus secured, besides 
killing many men and taking many prisoners. What 
was most important of all, he robbed Nicias of his 
easy importation of supplies. These had been safely 
and speedily brought in past Plemmyrium as long as 
the Athenians held that post; but now that they 
had been driven from it, the process was a difficult 
one, and involved fighting with the enemy who 
lay at anchor there. And besides all this, the 
Syracusans felt that their fleet had been defeated, 
not through any superior strength in their enemy, 


1 A promontory which runs out opposite the city of 
Syracuse, and narrows the entrance into the great harbour. 
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but by reason of their own disorderly pursuit 
of that enemy. Accordingly, they were making 
more vigorous preparations to try the issue again. 

But Nicias did not want a sea fight. He said it 
would be great folly, when so large an armament 
was sailing to their aid and hurrying up fresh troops 
under Demosthenes, to fight the issue out with 
inferior forces, and those wretchedly supplied. 
Menander and Euthydemus, however, who had just 
been appointed to their offices, were moved by an 
ambitious rivalry with both the other generals; they 
longed to anticipate Demosthenes in some brilliant 
exploit, and to eclipse Nicias. They therefore made 
much of their city’s reputation. This, they declared 
again and again, would be altogether ruined and dis- 
sipated if they should show fear when the Syracusans 
sailed out to attack them; and so they forced a 
decision to give battle by sea. But they were 
simply out-manceuvred by Ariston, the Corinthian 
captain, in the matter of the noon-day meal, as 
Thucydides relates,! and then worsted in action, 
with the loss of many men. And so a great despair 
encompassed Nicias ; he had met with disaster while 
in sole command, and was now again brought to 
grief by his colleagues. 

XXI. But at this juncture Demosthenes hove in 
sight off the harbours,? most resplendent in his array, 
and most terrifying to the enemy. He brought 
five thousand hoplites on seventy-three ships of war, 
besides javelineers and archers and slingers to no less 
a number than three thousand. What with the gleam 

1 vii, 36-41. The Syracusan crews took their meal close 
by their ships, and then suddenly re-embarked and attacked 
the Athenians, who supposed there would be no more fighting 
that day, and were taken unawares. 

2 About mid-summer, 413 B.o, 
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of his arms and the insignia of his triremes and the 
multitude of his coxwains and pipers, he made a 
spectacular display, and one which smote the enemy 
with dismay. Again, then, as was natural, fear 
reigned among the Syracusans. They saw before 
them no final release from their perils, but only 
useless toils and vain self-destruction. 

But the joy of Nicias at the presence of this fresh 
force was not long lived. Nay, at the very first 
council of war, when Demosthenes urged an imme- 
diate attack upon the enemy, a settlement of the 
whole struggle by the speediest hazard, and either 
the capture of Syracuse or else a return home, he 
was in fearful amaze at such aggressive daring, and 
begged that nothing be done rashly or foolishly. 
Delay, he said, was sure to work against the enemy ; 
they no longer had money to spend, and their allies 
would not longer stand by them; let them only be 
really distressed by the straits they were in, and 
they would soon come to him again for terms, as 
they had done before. For not a few of the men of 
Syracuse were in secret communication with Nicias. 
They urged him to bide his time, on the ground 
that even now they were worn out by the war and 
weary of Gylippus, and that if their necessities 
should but increase a little, they would give over 
altogether. At some of these matters Nicias could 
only hint darkly, of others he was unwilling to speak 
in public, and so he made the generals think him 
cowardly. It was the same old story over again 
with him, they would say,—delays, postponements, 
and _ hairsplitting distinctions; he had already for- 
feited the golden moment by not attacking the 
enemy at once, but rather going stale and winning 
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their contempt. So they sided with Demosthenes, 
and Nicias, with great reluctance, was forced to 
yield. 

Therefore, Demosthenes, with the infantry, made 
a night attack upon Epipolae. He took some of the 
enemy by surprise, and slew them; others, who 
tried to make a stand, he routed. Victorious, he did 
not halt, but pressed on farther, until he fell in with 
the Boeotians. These were the first of the enemy 
to form in battle array, and dashing upon the 
Athenians with spears at rest and with loud shouts, 
they repulsed them and slew many of them there. 
Through the whole army of attack there was at 
once panic and confusion. The part that was still 
pressing on victoriously was presently choked up 
with the part that fled, and the part that was yet 
coming up to the attack was beaten back by the 
panic-stricken and fell foul of itself, supposing that 
the fugitives were pursuers, and treating friends as 
foes. Their huddling together in fear and ignorance, 
and the deceitfulness of their vision, plunged the 
Athenians into terrible perplexities and disasters. 
For the night was one which afforded neither 
absolute darkness nor a steady light. The moon was 
low on the horizon, and was partially obscured by the 
numerous armed figures moving to and fro in her light, 
and so she naturally made even friends mutually 
suspicious through fear of foes, by not distinguishing 
their forms clearly. Besides, it somehow happened 
that the Athenians had the moon at their backs, so 
that they cast their shadows on their own men in 
front of them, and thus obscured their number and 
the brilliancy of their weapons ; while in the case of 
the enemy, the reflection of the moon upon their 
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shields made them seem far more numerous than 
they really were, and more resplendent to the eye. 

Finally, when the Athenians gave ground, the 
enemy attacked them on all sides and put them to 
flight. Some of them died at the hands of their 
pursuers, others by one another’s hands, and others 
still by plunging down the cliffs. The scattered and 
wandering fugitives, when day came, were overtaken 
and cut to pieces by the enemy's horsemen. The 
dead amounted in all to two thousand ; and of the 
survivors, few saved their armour with their lives. 

XXII. Nicias, accordingly, was overcome by this 
disaster, though it did not take him wholly by 
surprise, and he accused Demosthenes of rashness. 
Demosthenes defended himself on this score, and 
then urged that they sail away as soon as they could. 
No other force would come to their aid, he declared, 
and with the one they had they could not finally 
master the enemy, since, even if they were victorious 
in battle, they would be forced to change their base 
and abandon their present position ; this was always, 
as they heard, a grievous and unwholesome spot for 
encampment, and now particularly, as they saw, it 
was actually deadly on account of the season of the 
year. For it was the beginning of autumn; many 
were sick already, and all were in low spirits. 

But Nicias could not bear to hear of sailing off in 
flight, not because he had no fear of the Syracusans, 
but because he was more afraid of the Athenians 
with their prosecutions and denunciations. Nothing 
dreadful, he would say, was to be expected where 
they were, and even if the worst should come, he 
chose rather to die at the hands of his enemies than 
at the hands of his fellow citizens. In this he was 
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not like-minded with Leon of Byzantium, who, at a 
later time,! said to his fellow citizens: “I would 
rather be put to death by you than with you.” 
However, regarding the exact spot to which they 
should remove their camp, Nicias said they would 
deliberate at their leisure. Thereupon Demos- 
thenes, who had not been successful in _ his 
previous plan, ceased trying to carry his point, and 
so led the rest of the generals to believe that Nicias 
must have confident expectations from his corre- 
spondents in the city in making such a sturdy fight 
against the proposed retreat; they therefore sided 
with him. However, a fresh army came to the aid 
of the Syracusans, and sickness kept spreading 
among the Athenians, so that at last Nicias also 
decided in favour of a change of base, and ordered 
the soldiers to hold themselves in readiness to sail 
away. 

XXIII. But just as everything was prepared for 
this and none of the enemy were on the watch, 
since they did not expect the move at all, there came 
an eclipse of the moon by right. This was a great 
terror to Nicias and all those who were ignorant or 
superstitious enough to quake at sucha sight. The 
obscuration of the sun towards the end of the month 
was already understood, even by the common folk, 
as caused somehow or other by the moon; but what 
it was that the moon encountered, and how, being 
at the full, she should on a sudden lose her light 
and emit all sorts of colours, this was no easy thing to 
comprehend. Men thought it uncanny,—a sign sent 
from God in advance of divers great calamities. 


1 Perhaps in 340 3.c., when Philip of Macedon was be- 
sieging Byzantium, Leon was a rhetorician and historian. 
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The first man to put in writing the clearest and 
boldest of all doctrines about the changing phases of 
the moon was Anaxagoras. But he was no ancient 
authority, nor was his doctrine in high repute. It 
was still under seal of secrecy, and made its way 
slowly among a few only, who received it with a 
certain caution rather than with implicit confidence. 
Men could not abide the natural philosophers and 
“ visionaries,’ as they were then called, for that 
they reduced the divine agency down to irrational 
causes, blind forces, and necessary incidents. Even 
Protagoras had to go into exile,| Anaxagoras was 
with difficulty rescued from imprisonment by Pericles,? 
and Socrates, though he had nothing whatever to do 
with such matters, nevertheless lost his life ? because 
of philosophy. It was not until later times that 
the radiant repute of Plato, because of the life the 
man led, and because he subjected the compulsions 
of the physical world to divine and more sovereign 
principles, took away the obloquy of such doctrines 
as these, and gave their science free course among 
all men. At any rate, his friend Dion, although 
the moon suffered an eclipse at the time when 
he was about to set out from Zacynthus on his 
voyage against Dionysius, was in no wise disturbed, 
but put to sea, landed at Syracuse, and drove out 
the tyrant.4 

However, it was the lot of Nicias at this time to 
be without even a soothsayer who was expert. The 
one who had been his associate, and who used to set 
him free from most of his superstition, Stilbides, had 

1 Not far from 411 B.c. 
2 About 432 B.c. See the Pericles, xxxii. 3. 
® In the spring of 399 B.o. 


4 In 357 B.o. See the Dion, xxiv. 
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died a short time before. For indeed the sign from 
Heaven, as Philochorus observed, was not an ob- 
noxious one to fugitives, but rather very propitious ; 
concealment is just what deeds of fear need, whereas 
light is an enemy to them. And besides, men were 
wont to be on their guard against portents of sun 
and moon for three days only, as Autocleides has 
remarked in his “ Exegetics’’; but Nicias persuaded 
the Athenians to wait for another full period of the 
moon, as if, forsooth, he did not see that the planet 
was restored to purity and splendour just as soon as 
she had passed beyond the region which was dark- 
ened and obscured by the earth. 

XXIV. Abandoning almost everything else, Nicias 
lay there sacrificing and divining until the enemy 
came up against him. With their land forces they 
laid siege to his walls and camp, and with their fleet 
they took possession of the harbour round about. 
Not only the men of Syracuse in their triremes, but 
even the striplings, on board of fishing smacks and 
skiffs, sailed up from every side with challenges and 
insults for the Athenians. To one of these, a boy of 
noble parentage, Heracleides by name, who had 
driven his boat well on before the rest, an Attic ship 
gave chase, and was like to capture him. But the 
boy’s uncle, Pollichus, concerned for his safety, rowed 
out to his defence with the ten triremes which were 
under his orders, and then the other commanders, 
fearing in turn for the safety of Pollichus, likewise 
put out for the scene of action. A fierce sea fight 
was thus brought on, in which the Syracusans were 
victorious, and slew Eurymedon along with many 
others. 

Accordingly the Athenians could no longer endure 
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to remain there, but cried out loudly upon their 
generals and bade them withdraw by land; for the 
Syracusans, immediately after their victory, had 
blocked up and shut off the mouth of the harbour. 
But Nicias could not consent to this. He said it 
would be a terrible thing to abandon so many trans- 
ports, and triremes almost two hundred in number. 
So he embarked the best of his infantry and the most 
efficient of his javelineers to man a hundred and ten 
triremes; the rest lacked oars. Then he stationed 
the remainder of his army along the shore of the 
harbour, abandoning his main camp and the walls 
which connected it with the Heracleum. And so it 
was that the Syracusans, who had so long been 
unable to offer their customary sacrifice to Heracles, 
offered it then, priests and generals going up to the 
temple for this purpose while their triremes were 
a-manning. 

XXV. Presently their diviners announced to the 
Syracusans that the sacrifices indicated a splendid 
victory for them if only they did not begin the fight- 
ing, but acted on the defensive. Heracles also, they 
said, always won the day because he acted on the 
defensive and suffered himself to be attacked first. 
Thus encouraged, they put out from shore. 

This proved the greatest and hottest sea fight they 
had yet made, and roused as many tumultuous emo- 
tions in those who were mere spectators as in those 
who did the fighting, because the whole action was 
in plain sight, and took on shifts and turns which 
were varied, unexpected, and sudden. ‘Their own 
equipment wrought the Athenians no less harm than 
did that of their enemy; for they fought against light 
and nimble ships, which bore down upon them 
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from different directions at once, while their own 
were heavy and clumsy and all crowded together. 
Besides, they were bombarded with stones, whose 
blow is just as effective however they light ; whereas 
they could only reply with javelins and arrows, 
whose proper cast was disturbed by the tossing 
water, so that they did not all fly head on to their 
mark. This method of fighting was taught the 
Syracusans by Ariston the Corinthian captain, who 
fought zealously while the battle lasted, only to fall 
just as the Syracusans were victorious. 

The Athenians suffered such great rout and loss 
that they were cut off from flight by sea. Even by 
land they saw that their salvation was a difficult 
matter, so that they neither tried to hinder the 
enemy from towing away their ships under their very 
eyes, nor did they ask the privilege of taking up 
their dead. These, forsooth, could go unburied; the 
survivors were confronted with a more pitiful sight 
in the abandonment of their sick and wounded, and 
thought themselves more wretched still than their 
dead, since they were sure to come with more 
sorrows than they to the same end after all. 

XXVI. They purposed to set out during the night, 
and Gylippus, who saw that the Syracusans were 
given over to sacrificial revels because of their victory 
and their festival of Heracles, despaired of persuad- 
ing or compelling them to rise up from their pleasures 
at once and attack their enemy as he departed. But 
Hermocrates, all on his own account, concocted a 
trick to put upon Nicias, and sent certain com- 
panions to him with assurances that they were come 
from those men who before this had often held secret 
conferences with him. They advised Nicias not to 
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set out during the night, inasmuch as the Syracusans 
had laid snares tor him and preoccupied the ways of 
escape. Nicias was completely outgeneralled by this 
trick, and so ended by suffering in very truth at the 
hands of his enemies what their lies had made him 
fear. For the Syracusans set forth at break of day, 
occupied the difficult points in the roads, fortified the 
river fords, cut away the bridges, and posted their 
cavalry in the smooth open spaces, so that no spot 
was left where the Athenians could go forward with- 
out fighting. 

They waited therefore all that day and the follow- 
ing night, and then set out, for all the world as 
though they were quitting their native city and not 
an enemy’s country, with wailings and lamentations 
at their lack of the necessaries of life and their 
enforced abandonment of helpless friends and com- 
rades. And yet they regarded these present sorrows 
as lighter than those which they must expect to 
come. Many were the fearful scenes in the camp, 
but the most pitiful sight of all was Nicias himself, 
undone by his sickness, and reduced, as he little 
deserved, to a scanty diet, and to the smallest supply 
of those personal comforts whereof he stood so much 
in need because of his disease. And yet, for all his 
weakness, he persisted in doing what many of the 
strong could barely endure, and all saw plainly that 
it was not for his own sake or for any mere love of 
life that he was faithful to his tasks, but that for 
their sakes he would not give up hope. The rest, 
for very fear and distress, had recourse to lamenta- 
tions and tears ; but whenever he was driven to this 
pass, it was plainly because he was contrasting the 
shameful dishonour to which his exnedition had now 
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come with the great and glorious successes which he 
had hoped to achieve. 

Besides, it was not merely the sight of him now, 
but also the memory of the arguments and exhorta- 
tions with which he had once tried to prevent the 
sailing of the expedition, that led men to think him 
all the more unworthy to suffer such hardships now ; 
and they had no courage to hope for aid from the 
gods when they reflected that a man so devout as he, 
and one who had performed so many great and 
splendid religious services, now met with no seemlier 
fortune than the basest and most obscure man in his 
army. 

XXVII. However, it was this very Nicias who 
tried, both by words and looks and kindly manner, 
to show himself superior to his dreadful lot. And 
during all the march which he conducted for eight 
successive days,! though suffering from the missiles of 
the enemy, he yet succeeded in keeping his own 
forces from defeat, until Demosthenes and his de- 
tachment of the army were captured. These fell 
behind as they fought their way along, and were 
surrounded on the homestead of Polyzelus. Demos- 
thenes himself drew his sword and gave himself a 
thrust; he did not, however, succeed in killing 
himself, since the enemy quickly closed in upon him 
and seized him. 

When the Syracusans rode up and told Nicias of 
this disaster, he first sent horsemen to make certain 
that the force of Demosthenes was really taken, and 
then proposed to Gylippus a truce permitting the 
Athenians to depart from Sicily after giving hostages 
to the Syracusans for all the moneys which they had 


1 Minutely described, day by day, in Thue. vii. 78-85. 
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expended on the war. But they would not entertain 
the proposal. Nay, with insolent rage they reviled 
and insulted him, and kept pelting him with missiles, 
destitute as he was of all the necessaries of life. 
However, through that night and the following day 
he managed to hold out, and finally came, under 
constant fire, to the river Asinarus. There some of 
his men were crowded along by the enemy and 
thrust into the stream, while others, in advance of 
pursuit, were impelled by their thirst to cast them- 
selves in, and an exceeding great and savage carnage 
raged in the river itself, men being butchered as they 
drank. At last Nicias fell down at the feet of 
Gylippus and cried: “ Have pity, Gylippus, now that 
you are victorious, not on me at all, though my great 
successes have brought me name and fame, but on 
the rest of these Athenians. Remember that the 
fortunes of war are common to all, and that the 
Athenians, when they were in good fortune, used 
it with moderation and gentleness toward you.” 

So spake Nicias, and Gylippus felt some compunc- 
tion, both at the sight of him, and at what he said. 
For he knew that the Lacedaemonians had been well 
treated by him when the peace was made, and, 
besides, he thought it would increase his own fame 
if he should bring home alive the generals who had 
opposed him. Therefore he raised Nicias up, gave 
him words of cheer, and issued command to take the 
rest of his men alive. But the command made its 
way slowly along, so that the spared were far fewer 
than the slain. And yet many were stolen and 
hidden away by the soldiery. 

The public prisoners were collected together, the 
fairest and tallest trees along the river bank were 
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hung with the captured suits of armour, and then 
the victors crowned themselves with wreaths, adorned 
their own horses splendidly while they sheared and 
cropped the horses of their conquered foes, and. so 
marched into the city. They had brought to suc- 
cessful end a struggle which was the most brilliant 
ever made by Hellenes against Hellenes, and had 
won the completest of victories by the most over- 
whelming and impetuous display of zeal and valour. 
XXVIII. At a general assembly of the Syracusans 
and their allies, Eurycles, the popular leader, brought 
in a motion, first, that the day on which they 
had taken Nicias be made a holy day, with sacrifices 
and abstention from labour, and that the festival be 
called Asinaria, from the river Asinarus (the day 
was the twenty-sixth of the month Carneius, which 
the Athenians call Metageitnion); and second, that 
the serving men of the Athenians and their imme- 
diate allies be sold into slavery, while the freemen 
and the Sicilian Hellenes who had joined them be 
cast into the stone quarries for watch and ward,—all 
except the generals, who should be put to death. 
These propositions were adopted by the Syracusans. 
When Hermocrates protested that there was some- 
thing better than victory, to wit, a noble use of 
victory, he was met with a tumult of disapproval ; 
and when Gylippus demanded the Athenian generals 
as his prize, that he might take them alive to the 
Lacedaemonians, the Syracusans, now grown insolent 
with their good fortune, abused him roundly. They 
were the more ready to do this because, all through 
the war, they had found it hard to put up with his 
harshness and the Laconian style with which he 
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exercised his authority. Timaeus says, moreover, 
that they denounced his exceeding penuriousness 
and avarice,—an inherited infirmity, it would seem, 
since his father, Cleandridas, was convicted of taking 
bribes and had to flee his country. And Gylippus 
himself, for abstracting thirty talents from the 
thousand which Lysander had sent to Sparta, and 
hiding them in the roof of his house,—as an informer 
was prompt to show,—was banished in the deepest 
disgrace. But this has been told with more detail 
in my Life of Lysander. 

Timaeus denies that Demosthenes and Nicias were 
put to death by the orders of the Syracusans, as 
Philistus and Thucydides? state ; but rather, Hermo- 
crates sent word to them of the decision of the 
assembly while it was yet in session, and with the 
connivance of one of their guards they took their 
own lives. Their bodies, however, he says, were cast 
out at the prison door, and lay there in plain sight 
of all who craved the spectacle. And I learn that 
down to this day there is shown among the treasures 
of a temple in Syracuse a shield which is said to 
have been the shield of Nicias. It is a welded 
mosaic of gold and purple interwoven with rare skill. 

XXIX. Most of the Athenians perished in the 
stone quarries of disease and evil fare, their daily 
rations being a pint of barley meal and a half-pint of 
water; but not a few were stolen away and sold 
into slavery, or succeeded in passing themselves off 
for serving men. These, when they were sold, were 
branded in the forehead with the mark of a horse,— 
yes, there were some freemen who actually suffered 
this indignity in addition to their servitude. 


1 Chapters xvi. f. ® vii. 86, 2. 
; 3°7 
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But even these were helped by their restrained 
and decorous bearing; some were speedily set free, 
and some remained with their masters in positions of 
honour. Some also were saved for the sake of 
Euripides. For the Sicilians, it would seem, more 
than any other Hellenes outside the home land, had 
a yearning fondness for his poetry. They were 
forever learning by heart the little specimens and 
morsels of it which visitors brought them from time 
to time, and imparting them to one another with 
fond delight. In the present case, at any rate, they 
say that many Athenians who reached home in safety 
greeted Euripides with affectionate hearts, and 
recounted to him, some that they had been set free 
from slavery for rehearsing what they remembered 
of his works; and some that when they were roam- 
ing about after the final battle they had received 
food and drink for singing some of his choral hymns. 
Surely, then, one need not wonder at the story that 
the Caunians, when a vessel of theirs would have put 
in at the harbour of Syracuse to escape pursuit by 
pirates, were not admitted at first, but kept outside, 
until, on being asked if they knew any songs of 
Euripides, they declared that they did indeed, and 
were for this reason suffered to bring their vessel 
safely in. 

XXX. The Athenians, they say, put no faith in 
the first tidings of the calamity, most of all because 
of the messenger who brought them. A certain 
stranger, as it would seem, landed at the Piraeus, 
took a seat in a barber’s shop, and began to discourse 
of what had happened as if the Athenians already 
knew all about it. The barber, on hearing this, 
before others learned of it, ran at the top of his 
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speed to the upper city, accosted the archons, and at 
once set the story going in the market place. Con- 
sternation and confusion reigned, naturally, and the 
archons convened an assembly and brought the man 
before it. But, on being asked from whom he had 
learned the matter, he was unable to give any clear 
answer, and so it was decided that he was a story- 
maker, and was trying to throw the city into an 
uproar. He was therefore fastened to the wheel 
and racked a long time, until messengers came with 
the actual facts of the whole disaster. So hard was 
it for the Athenians to believe that Nicias had 
suffered the fate which he had often foretold to 
them. 
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I, Marcus Crassus was the son of a man who had 
been censor and had enjoyed a triumph ; but he was 
reared in a small house with two brothers. His 
brothers were married while their parents were still 
alive, and all shared the same table, which seems to 
have been the chief reason why Crassus was temper- 
ate and moderate in his manner of life. When one 
of his brothers died, Crassus took the widow to wife, 
and had his children by her, and in these relations 
also he lived as well-ordered a life as any Roman. 
And yet when he was further on in years, he was 
accused of criminal intimacy with Licinia, one of 
the vestal virgins, and Licinia was formally prosecuted 
by a certain Plotius. Now Licinia was the owner 
of a pleasant villa in the suburbs which Crassus 
wished to get at a low price, and it was for this 
reason that he was forever hovering about the 
woman and paying his court to her, until he fell 
under the abominable suspicion. And in a way it 
was his avarice that absolved him from the charge of 
corrupting the vestal, and he was acquitted by the 
judges. But he did not let Licinia go until he had 
acquired her property. 

II. The Romans, it is true, say that the many 
virtues of Crassus were obscured by his sole vice of 
avarice; and it is likely that the one vice which 
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became stronger than all the others in him, weakened 
the rest. The chief proofs of his avarice are found 
in the way he got his property and in the amount of 
it. For at the outset he was possessed of not more 
than three hundred talents ;1 then during his consul- 
ship he sacrificed the tenth of his goods to Hercules, 
feasted the people, gave every Roman out of his own 
means enough to live on for three months, and still, 
when he made a private inventory of his property 
before his Parthian expedition, he found that it had 
a value of seventy-one hundred talents. The great 
est part of this, if one must tell the scandalous 
truth, he got together out of fire and war, making 
the public calamities his greatest source of revenue. 
For when Sulla took the city and sold the property 
of those whom he had put to death, considering 
it and calling it spoil of war, and wishing to defile 
with his crime as many and as influential men as he 
could, Crassus was never tired of accepting or of 
buying it. And besides this, observing how natural 
and familiar at Rome were such fatalities as the 
conflagration and collapse of buildings, owing to their 
being too massive and close together, he proceeded 
to buy slaves who were architects and_ builders. 
Then, when he had over five hundred of these, he 
would buy houses that were afire, and houses which 
adjoined those that were afire, and these their 
owners would let go at a trifling price owing 
to their fear and uncertainty. In this way the 
largest part of Rome came into his possession. 
But though he owned so many artisans, he built 


1 Plutarch gives Greek values. The talent was a sum of 
money nearly equivalent to £240, or $1200, with many times 
the purchasing power of money to-day 7? Cf. chapter vi. 6. 
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no house for himself other than the one in which 
he lived; indeed, he used to say that men who 
were fond of building were their own undoers, and 
needed no other foes. And though he owned 
numberless silver mines, and highly valuable tracts of 
land with the labourers upon them, nevertheless one 
might regard all this as nothing compared with the 
value of his slaves; so many and so capable were the 
slaves he possessed,—readers, amanuenses, silver- 
smiths, stewards, table-servants; and he himself 
directed their education, and took part in it himself 
as a teacher, and, in a word, he thought that the 
chief duty of the master was to care for his slaves as 
the living implements of household management. 

And in this Crassus was right, if, as he used to 
say, he held that anything else was to be done for 
nim by his slaves, but his slaves were to be governed 
by their master. For household management, as we 
see, is a branch of finance in so far as it deals with 
lifeless things; but a branch of politics when it 
deals with men.! He was not right, however, in 
thinking, and in saying too, that no one was rich who 
could not support an army out of his substance; for 
“ war has no fixed rations,” as King Achidamus said,? 
and therefore the wealth requisite for war cannot be 
determined. Far different was the opinion of Marius, 
who said, after distributing to each of his veterans 
fourteen acres of land and discovering that they 
desired more, “ May no Roman ever think that land 
too small which suffices to maintain him.” 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Pol. i. 1253 b, 32. 

2 Cf. Cleomenes xxvii. 1; Morals, 190 a ; 219 a. In Demos- 
thenes, xvii. 3, the saying is put in the mouth of ‘‘ Crobylus,” 
as Hegesippus the Athenian orator was familiarly called. 
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III. However, Crassus was generous with stran- 
gers, for his house was open to all; and he used to 
lend money to his friends without interest, but he 
would demand it back from the borrower relent- 
lessly when the time had expired, and so the gratuity 
of the loan was more burdensome than heavy 
interest. When he entertained at table, his invited 
guests were for the most part plebeians and men of 
the people, and the simplicity of the repast was 
combined with a neatness and good eheer which 
gave more pleasure than lavish expenditure. 

As for his literary pursuits, he cultivated chiefly 
the art of speaking which was of general service, 
and after making himself one of the most powerful 
speakers at Rome, his care and application enabled 
him to surpass those who were most gifted by nature. 
For there was no case, they say, however trifling and 
even contemptible it might be, which he undertook 
without preparation, but often, when Pompey and 
Caesar and Cicero were unwilling to plead, he would 
perferm all the duties of an advocate. And on this 
account he became more popular than they, being 
esteemed a careful man, and one who was ready with 
his help. He pleased people also by the kindly and 
unaffected manner with which he clasped their 
hands and addressed them. For he never met a 
Roman so obscure and lowly that he did not return 
his greeting and call him by name. It is said also 
that he was well versed in history, and was some- 
thing of a philosopher withal, attaching himself to 
the doctrines of Aristotle, in which he had Alex- 
ander! as a teacher. This man gave proof of 


1 Perhaps Alexander Cornelius, surnamed Polyhistor, 
a contemporary of Sulla. 
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1 4ddd. Before this sentence the words ged ris Smoperijs, 
ode Thy weviay 5 TAhuwy adidpopoy Hyovmevos were early 
stricken from the text as a gloss (oh, the patience of the poor 


fellow! for his philosophy did not regard poverty as a thing 
indifferent). 
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contentedness and meekness by his intimacy with 
Crassus; for it is not easy to say whether he was 
poorer before or after his relations with his pupil. 
At any rate he was the only one of the friends of 
Crassus who always accompanied him when he went 
abroad, and then he would receive a cloak for the 
journey, which would be reclaimed on his return. 
But this was later on. 

IV. When Cinna and Marius got the upper hand,! 
it was at once apparent that they would re-enter 
the city not for the good of their country, but for 
the downright destruction and ruin of the nobles; 
those who were caught were slain, and among them 
were the father and brother of Crassus. Crassus 
himself, being very young, escaped the immediate 
peril, but perceiving that he was surrounded on all 
sides by the huntsmen of the tyrants, he took with 
him three friends and ten servants and fled with 
exceeding speed into Spain, where he had been 
before, while his father was praetor there, and had 
made friends. But finding all men filled with fear 
and trembling at the cruelty of Marius as though he 
were close upon them, he had not the courage to 
present himself to any one. Instead, he plunged 
into some fields along the sea-shore belonging to 
Vibius Paciacus. In these there was aspacious cave, 
where he hid himself. However, since his provisions 
were now running low, and wishing to sound the 
man, he sent a slave to Vibius. But Vibius, on 
hearing the message, was delighted that Crassus had 
escaped, and after learning the number of his party 
and the place of their concealment, did not indeed 


1 In 87 8.c. Crassus was then not quite twenty years of 
age. 
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come in person to see them, but brought the overseer 
of the property near the place, and ordered him to 
bring a complete meal there every day, put it near 
the cliff, and then go away without a word; he was 
not to meddle in the matter nor investigate it, and 
was threatened with death if he did meddle, and 
promised his freedom if he co-operated faithfully. 

The cave is not far away from the sea, and the 
cliffs which enclose it leave a small and indistinct 
path leading inside; but when one has entered, it 
opens out to a wonderful height, and at the sides 
has recesses of great circumference opening into 
one another. There is no lack of water or of light, 
but a spring of purest flow issues from the base of 
the cliff, and natural fissures in the rock, where its 
edges join, admit the light from outside, so that in 
the day-time the place is bright. The air inside is 
dry and pure, owing to the thickness of the rock, 
which deflects all moisture and dripping water into 
the spring. 

V. Here Crassus lived, and day by day the man 
came with the provisions. He himself did not see 
the party of the cave, nor even know who they were, 
but he was seen by them, since they knew and were 
on the watch for the time of his coming. Now, the 
meals were abundant, and so prepared as to gratify 
the taste and not merely satisfy hunger. For Vibius 
had made up his mind to pay Crassus every sort of 
friendly attention, and it even occurred to him to 
consider the youth of his guest, that he was quite a 
young man, and that some provision must be made 
for the enjoyments appropriate to his years; the 
mere supply of his wants he regarded as the work of 
one who rendered help under compulsion rather 
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than with ready zeal. So he took with him two 
comely female slaves and went down towards the 
sea. When he came to the place of the cave, he 
showed them the path up to it, and bade them go 
inside and fear nothing. When Crassus saw them 
approaching, he was afraid that the place had been 
discovered and was now known. He asked them, 
accordingly, who they were and what they wanted. 
They answered, as instructed, that they were in 
search of a master who was hidden there. -Then 
Crassus understood the kindly joke which Vibius 
was playing upon him, and received the girls; and 
they lived with him the rest of the time, carrying 
the necessary messages to Vibius. Fenestella! says 
that he saw one of these slaves himself, when she 
was now an old woman, and often heard her mention 
this episode and rehearse its details with zest. 

VI. Thus Crassus passed eight months in conceal- 
ment; but as soon as he heard of Cinna’s death, he 
disclosed himself. Many flocked to his standard, out 
of whom he selected twenty-five hundred men, and 
went about visiting the cities. One of these, 
Malaca, he plundered, as many writers testify, but 
they say that he himself denied the charge and 
quarrelled with those who affirmed it. After this 
he collected sailing vessels, crossed into Africa, and 
joined Metellus Pius, an illustrious man, who had 
got together a considerable army. However, he 
remained there no long time, but after dissension 
with Metellus set out and joined Sulla, with whom 
he stood in a position of special honour. But when 
Sulla crossed into Italy, he wished all the young 
men with him to take active part in the campaign, 


1 A Roinan historian who flourished under Augustus. 
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1 éy& the conjecture of Bryan, mentioned by many 
editors with approval, and found in codex Matritensis by 
Graux: tpyw actually. 
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and assigned different ones to different undertakings. 
Crassus, being sent out to raise a force among the 
Marsi, asked for an escort, since his road would take 
him past the enemy. But Sulla was wroth, and said 
to him vehemently: “I give thee as an escort thy 
father, thy brother, thy friends, and thy kinsmen, 
who were illegally and unjustly put to death, and 
whose murderers I am pursuing.’ Thus rebuked 
and incited, Crassus set out at once, and forcing his 
way vigorously through the enemy, raised a con- 
siderable force, and showed himself an eager partisan 
of Sulla in his struggles. 

Out of these activities first arose, as they say, his 
ambitious rivalry with Pompey for distinction: For 
although Pompey was the younger man, and the 
son of a father who had been in ill repute at Rome 
and hated most bitterly by his fellow-citizens, still, 
in the events of this time his talents shone forth 
conspicuously, and he was seen to be great, so that 
Sulla paid him honours not very often accorded to 
men who were older and of equal rank with himself, 
rising at his approach, uncovering his head, and 
saluting him as Imperator, All this inflamed and 
goaded Crassus, although it was not without good 
reason that Sulla thus made less of him. 

For he was lacking in experience, and his achieve- 
ments were robbed of their favour by the innate 
curses of avarice and meanness which beset him. 
For instance, when he captured the Umbrian city of 
Tuder, it was believed that he appropriated to him- 
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self most of the spoil, and charges to this effect were 
laid before Sulla. But in the struggle near Rome, 
which was the last and greatest of all, while Sulla 
was defeated and his army repulsed and shattered, 
Crassus was victorious with the right wing,! pursued 
the enemy till nightfall, and then sent to Sulla 
informing him of his success and asking supper for 
his soldiers. However, during the proscriptions and 
public confiscations which ensued, he got a bad name 
again, by purchasing great estates at a low price, 
and asking donations. It is said that in Bruttium 
he actually proscribed a man without Sulla’s orders, 
merely to get his property, and that for this reason 
Sulla, who disapproved of his conduct, never em- 
ployed him again on public business. And yet 
Crassus was most expert in winning over all men by 
his flatteries; on the other hand, he himself was an 
easy prey to flattery from anybody. And this too 
is said to have been a peculiarity of his, that, most 
avaricious as he was himself, he particularly hated 
and abused those who were like him. 

VII. Now it vexed him that Pompey was successful 
in his campaigns, and celebrated a triumph before 
becoming a senator, and was called Magnus (that 
is, Great) by his fellow-citizens. And once when 
some one said: “ Pompey the Great is coming,” 
Crassus fell to laughing and asked: “ How great is 
he?” Renouncing, therefore, all efforts to equal 
Pompey in military achievements, he plunged into 
politics, and by his zealous labours, his favours as 
advocate and money-lender, and his co-operation in 
all the solicitations and examinations which candi- 
dates for office had to make and undergo, he acquired 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s Sulla, xxix. 5. 
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an influence and a repute equal to that which Pompey 
possessed trom his many and great expeditions. And 
the experience of each man was peculiar. For Pom- 
pey’s name and power were greater in the city when 
he was away from it, owing to his campaigns; but 
when he was at home, he was often less powerful 
than Crassus, because the pomp and circumstance of 
his life led him to shun crowds, retire from the forum, 
and render aid to a few only of those who asked it 
of him, end then with no great zest, that he might 
keep his influence the more unimpaired for use in 
his own behalf. But Crassus was continually ready 
with his services, was ever at hand and easy of 
access, and always took an active part in the enter- 
prises of the hour, and so by the universal kindness 
of his behaviour won the day over his rival’s haughty 
bearing. But in dignity of person, persuasiveness of 
speech, and winning grace of feature, both were said 
to be alike gifted. 

However, this eager rivalry did not carry Crassus 
away into anything like hatred or malice; he was 
merely vexed that Pompey and Caesar should be 
honoured above himself, but he did not associate this 
ambition of his with enmity or malevolence. It is 
true that once when Caesar had been captured by 
pirates in Asia and was held a close prisoner by 
them,! he exclaimed: “O Crassus, how great a 
pleasure wilt thou taste when thou hearest of my 
capture!” But afterwards, at least, they were on 
friendly terms with one another, and once when 
Caesar was on the point of setting out for Spain as 
praetor, and had no money, and his creditors des- 
cended upon him and began to attach his outfit, 


1 See Plutarch’s Caesar, chapter ii. 
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Crassus did not leave him in the lurch, but freed 
him from embarrassment by making himself his 
surety for eight hundred and thirty talents. And 
when all Rome was divided into three powerful 
parties, that of Pompey, that of Caesar, and that of 
Crassus (for Cato’s reputation was greater than his 
power, and men admired him more than they 
followed him), it was the thoughtful and_ con- 
servative part of the city which attached itself to 
Pompey, the violent and volatile part which supported 
the hopes of Caesar, while Crassus took a middle 
ground and drew from both. He made very many 
changes in his political views, and was neither a 
steadfast friend nor an implacable enemy, but readily 
abandoned both his favours and his resentments at 
the dictates of his interests, so that, frequently, 
within a short space of time, the same men and the 
same measures found in him both an advocate and 
an opponent. And he had great influence, beth 
from the favours which he bestowed and the fear 
which he inspired, but more from the fear. At any 
rate, Sicinnius, who gave the greatest annoyance to 
the magistrates and popular leaders of his day, when 
asked why Crassus was the only one whom he let 
alone and did not worry, said that the man had hay 
on his horn. Now the Romans used to coil hay 
about the horn of an ox that gored, so that those 
who encountered it might be on their guard. 

VIII. The insurrection of the gladiators and their 
devastation of Italy, which is generally called the 
war of Spartacus,? had its origin as follows. A 
certain Lentulus Batiatus had a school of gladiators 
at Capua, most of whom were Gauls and Thracians. 


1 Cf. foeuum habet in cornu. Hor, Sat.i. 4,34. * 73-71 B.c, 
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l ebruXes MSS. (including 8), Coraés, and Sintenis! ; 
Sintenis? and Bekker adopt aruxés, Reiske’s correction 
(an unfortunate issue). 
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Through no misconduct ot theirs, but owing to the 
injustice of their owner, they were kept in close 
confinement and reserved for gladiatorial combats. 
Two hundred of these planned to make their escape, 
and when information was laid against them, those 
who got wind of it and succeeded in getting away, 
seventy-eight in number, seized cleavers and spits 
from some kitchen and sallied out. On the road 
they fell in with waggons conveying gladiators’ 
weapons to another city; these they plundered and 
armed themselves. Then they took up a strong 
position and elected three leaders. The first of these 
was Spartacus, a Thracian of Nomadic stock, possessed 
not only of great courage and strength, but also in 
sagacity and culture superior to his fortune, and more 
Hellenic than Thracian. It is said that when he was 
first brought to Rome to be sold, a serpent was seen 
coiled about his face as he slept, and his wife, who 
was of the same tribe as Spartacus, a prophetess, and 
subject to visitations of the Dionysiac frenzy, declared 
it the sign of a great and formidable power which 
would attend him to a fortunate issue. This woman 
shared in his escape and was then living with 
him. 

IX. To begin with, the gladiators repulsed the 
soldiers who came against them from Capua, and 
getting hold of many arms of real warfare, they 
gladly took these in exchange for their own, casting 
away their gladiatorial weapons as dishonourable and 
barbarous. Then Clodius the praetor was sent out 
from Rome against them with three thousand 
soldiers, and laid siege to them on a bill which had 
but one ascent, and that a narrow and difficult one, 
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which Clodius closely watched; everywhere else 
there were smooth and precipitous cliffs. But the 
top of the hill was covered with a wild vine of 
abundant growth, from which the besieged cut off 
the serviceable branches, and wove these into strong 
ladders of such strength and length that when they 
were fastened at the top they reached along the face 
of the cliff to the plain below. On these they 
descended safely, all but one man, who remained 
above to attend to the arms. When the rest had 
got down, he began to drop the arms, and after he 
had thrown them all down, got away himself also 
last of all in safety. Of all this the Romans were 
ignorant, and therefore their enemy surrounded 
them, threw them into consternation by the sudden- 
ness of the attack, put them to flight, and took their 
camp. They were also joined by many of the herds- 
men and shepherds of the region, sturdy men and 
swift of foot, some of whom they armed fully, and 
employed others as scouts and light infantry. 

In the second place, Publius Varinus, the praetor, 
was sent out against them, whose lieutenant, a 
certain Furius, with two thousand soldiers, they first 
engaged and routed; then Spartacus narrowl 
watched the movements of Cossinius, who had been 
sent out with a large force to advise and assist 
Varinus in the command, and came near seizing 
him as he was bathing near Salinae. Cossinius barely 
escaped with much difficulty, and Spartacus at once 
seized his baggage, pressed hard upon him in pursuit, 
and took his camp with great slaughter. Cossinius 
also fell. By defeating the praetor himself in many 
battles, and finally capturing his lictors and the very 
horse he rode, Spartacus was soon great and 
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formidable ; but he took a proper view of the 
situation, and since he could not expect to overcome 
the Roman power, began to lead his army toward 
the Alps, thinking it necessary for them to cross the 
mountains and go to their respective homes, some to 
Thrace, and some to Gaul. But his men were 
now strong in numbers and full of confidence, and 
would not listen to him, but went ravaging over 
Italy. 

It was now no longer the indignity and disgrace of 
the revolt that harassed the senate, but they were 
constrained by their fear and peril to send both 
consuls into the field, as they would to a war of the 
utmost difficulty and magnitude. Gellius, one of the 
consuls, fell suddenly upon the Germans, who were 
so insolent and bold as to separate themselves from 
the main body of Spartacus, and cut them all to 
pieces ; but when Lentulus, the other consul, had 
surrounded the enemy with large forces, Spartacus 
rushed upon them, joined battle, defeated the legates 
of Lentulus, and seized all their baggage. Then, as 
he was forcing his way towards the Alps, he was met 
by Cassius, the governor of Cisalpine Gaul, with an 
army of ten thousand men, and in the battle that 
ensued, Cassius was defeated, lost many men, and 
escaped himself with difficulty. 

X. On learning of this, the Senate angrily ordered 
the consuls to keep quiet, and chose Crassus to 
conduct the war, and many of the nobles were 
induced by his reputation and their friendship for 
him to serve under him. Crassus himself, accord- 
ingly, took position on the borders of Picenum, 
expecting to receive the attack of Spartacus, who 
was hastening thither; and he sent Mummius, his 
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legate, with two legions, by a circuitous route, with 
orders to follow the enemy, but not to join battle 
nor even skirmish with them. Mummius, however, 
at the first promising opportunity, gave battle and 
was defeated; many of his men were slain, and 
many of them threw away their arms and fled for 
their lives. Crassus gave Mummius himself a rough 
reception, and when he armed his soldiers anew, 
made them give pledges that they would keep their 
arms. Five hundred of them, moreover, who had 
shown the greatest cowardice and been first to fly, 
he divided into fifty decades, and put to death one 
from each decade, on whom the lot fell, thus 
reviving, after the lapse of many years, an ancient 
mode of punishing the soldiers. For disgrace also 
attaches to this manner of death, and many horrible 
and repulsive features attend the punishment, which 
the whole army witnesses. 

When he had thus disciplined his men, he led 
them against the enemy. But Spartacus avoided 
him, and retired through Lucania to the sea. At 
the Straits, he chanced upon some Cilician pirate 
craft, and determined to seize Sicily. By throwing 
two thousand men into the island, he thought to 
kindle anew the servile war there,! which had not 
long been extinguished, and needed only a little 
additional fuel. But the Cilicians, after coming to 
terms with him and receiving his gifts, deceived 
him and sailed away. So Spartacus marched back 
again from the sea and established his army in the 
peninsula of Rhegium. Crassus now came up, and 
observing that the nature of the place suggested 
what must be done, he determined to build a wall 
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across the isthmus, thereby at once keeping his 
soldiers from idleness, and his enemies from provi- 
sions. Now the task was a huge one and difficult, 
but he accomplished and finished it, contrary to all 
expectation, in a short time, running a ditch from 
sea to sea through the neck of land three hundred 
furlongs in length and fifteen feet in width and 
depth alike. Above the ditch he also built a wall 
of astonishing height and strength. All this work 
Spartacus neglected and despised at first; but soon 
his provisions began to fail, and when he wanted to 
sally forth from the peninsula, he saw that he was 
walled in, and that there was nothing more to be 
had there. He therefore waited for a snowy night 
and a wintry storm, when he filled up a small 
portion of the ditch with earth and timber and the 
boughs of trees, and so threw a third part of his 
force across. 

XI. Crassus was now in fear lest some impulse to 
march upon Rome should seize Spartacus, but took 
heart when he saw that many of the gladiator’s men 
had seceded after a quarrel with him, and were en- 
camped by themselves on a Lucanian lake. This 
lake, they say, changes from time to time in the 
character of its water, becoming sweet, and then 
again bitter and undrinkable. Upon this detach- 
ment Crassus fell, and drove them away from the 
lake, but he was robbed of the slaughter and pursuit 
of the fugitives by the sudden appearance of Sparta- 
cus, who checked their flight. 

Before this Crassus had written to the senate 
that they must summon Lucullus! from Thrace and 
Pompey from Spain, but he was sorry now that he 


Marcus Lucullus, brother of Lucius. 
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had done so, and was eager to bring the war to an 
end before those generals came. He knew that 
the success would be ascribed to the one who came 
up with assistance, and not to himself. Accordingly, 
in the first place, he determined to attack those of 
the enemy who had seceded from the rest and were 
campaigning on their own account (they were com- 
manded by Caius Canicius and Castus), and with this 
in view, sent out six thousand men to preoccupy a 
certain eminence, bidding them keep their attempt 
asecret. And they did try to elude observation by 
covering up their helmets, but they were seen by 
two woinen who were sacrificing for the enemy, and 
would have been in peril of their lives had not 
Crassus quickly made his appearance and given battle, 
the most stubbornly contested of all; for although 
he slew twelve thousand three hundred men ix it, 
he found only two who were wounded in the back. 
The rest all died standing in the ranks and fighting 
the Romans. 

After the defeat of this detachment, Spartacus 
retired to the mountains of Petelia, followed closely 
by Quintus, one of the officers of Crassus, and by 
Serophas, the quaestor, who hung upon the enemy’s 
rear. But when Spartacus faced about, there was a 
great rout of the Romans, and they barely managed to 
drag the quaestor, who had been wounded, away into 
safety. This success was the ruin of Spartacus, for 
it filled his slaves with over-confidence. They would 
no longer consent to avoid battle, and would not 
even obey their leaders, but surrounded them as soon 
as they began to march, with arms in their hands, 
and forced them to lead back through Lucania 
against the Romans, the very thing which Crassus 
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1 Siapuydvres eumerdyres Coraés’ Serreevon of the MSS. 
diamecdvtes. Cf. Pompey, xxi. 2, from which Graux would 
correct dia<meodyres ee THS “aAxns mevraxiaylAron mept>me- 
odvres. 
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also most desired. For Pompey’s approach was 
already announced, and there were not a few who 
publicly proclaimed that the victory in this war 
belonged to him; he had only to come and fight and 
put an end to the war. Crassus, therefore, pressed 
on to finish the struggle himself, and having 
encamped near the enemy, began to dig a trench. 
Into this the slaves leaped and began to fight with 
those who were working there, and since fresh men 
from both sides kept coming up to help their 
comrades, Spartacus saw the necessity that was upon 
him, and drew up his whole army in order of battle. 

In the first place, when his horse was brought to 
him, he drew his sword, and saying that if he won 
the day he would have many fine horses of the 
enemy’s, but if he lost it he did not want any, he 
slew his horse. Then pushing his way towards 
Crassus himself through many flying weapons and 
wounded men, he did not indeed reach him, but slew 
two centurions who fell upon him together. Finally, 
after his companions had taken to flight, he stood 
alone, surrounded by a multitude of foes, and was 
still defending himself when he was cut down. But 
although Crassus had been fortunate, had shown most 
excellent generalship, and had exposed his person to 
danger, nevertheless, his success did not fail to 
enhance the reputation of Pompey. For the 
fugitives from the battle! encountered that general 
and were cut to pieces, so that he could write to the 
senate that in open battle, indeed, Crassus had 
conquered the slaves, but that he himself had 
extirpated the war. Pompey, accordingly, for his 


1 Their number is given as five thousand in Pompey, 
Oey 
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1°Ovarios in Pompey, xxiii. 1, Tdtos. Graux would 
therefore read here ovdéuare Tauos. 


2 mpoeAOdv with Stephanus, Coraés, and S: mpocerOdy. 
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victories over Sertorius and in Spain, celebrated a 
splendid triumph; but Crassus, for all his  self- 
approval, did not venture to ask for the major 
triumph, and it was thought ignoble and mean in 
him to celebrate even the minor triumph on foot, 
called the ovation, for a servile war. How the minor 
triumph differs from the major, and why it is named 
as it is, has been told in my life of Marcellus.! 

XII. After this, Pompey was at once asked to 
stand for the consulship, and Crassus, although he 
had hopes of becoming his colleague, did not hesitate 
to ask Pompey’s assistance. Pompey received his 
request gladly (for he was desirous of having Crassus, 
in some way or other, always in debt to him for 
some favour). and eagerly promoted his candidature, 
and finally said in a speech to the assembly that he 
should be no less grateful to them for the colleague 
than for the office which he desired. However, 
wheu once they had assumed office,? they did not 
remain on this friendly basis, but differed on almost 
every measure, quarrelled with one another about 
everything, and by their contentiousness rendered 
their consulship barren politically and without 
achievement, except that Crassus made a great 
sacrifice in honour of Hercules, feasted the people 
at ten thousand tables, and made them an allowance 
of grain for three months. And when at last their 
term of office was closing, and they were addressing 
the assembly, a certain man, net a noble, but a 
Roman knight, rustic and rude in his way of life, 
Onatius Aurelius, mounted the rostra and recounted 
to the audience a vision that had come to him in 
his sleep. Jupiter,’ he said, “appeared to me 


4 Chapter xxii. 270 B.¢, 
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and bade me declare in public that you should not 
suffer your consuls to lay down their office until 
they become friends.’”’ When the man said this 
and the people urged a reconciliation, Pompey, for 
his part, stood motionless, but Crassus took the 
initiative, clasped him by the hand, and said: 
“ Fellow-citizens, I think there is nothing humiliat- 
ing or unworthy in my taking the first step towards 
good-will and friendship with Pompey, to whom you 
gave the title of ‘Great’ before he had grown a beard, 
and voted him a triumph before he was a senator.” 

XIII. Such, then, were the memorable things in 
the consulship of Crassus, but his censorship! passed 
without any results or achievements whatever. He 
neither made a revision of the senate, nor a scrutiny 
of the kuigihts, nor a census of the people, although 
he had Lutatius Catulus, the gentlest of the Romans, 
for his colleague. But they say that when Crassus 
embarked upon the dangerous and violent policy of 
making Egypt tributary to Rome, Catulus opposed 
him vigorously, whereupon, being at variance, both 
voluntarily laid down their office. 

In the affair of Catiline,? which was very serious, 
and almost subversive of Rome, some suspicion 
attached itself to Crassus, and a man publicly named 
him as one of the conspirators, but nobody believed 
him. Nevertheless, Cicero, in one of his orations,’ 
plainly inculpated Crassus and Caesar. This oration, 
it is true, was not published until after both were 
dead; but in the treatise upon his consulship,’ 


1 65 B.C. 2 63-62 B.c. 3 Not extant. 
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1 roulCovra . . . enyounévny Stntenis’ correction of the 
MSS. xoulCovra mepl rod KariAlva Kad (nrovuévny, which 
Coraés and Bekker retain. 
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Cicero says that Crassus came to him by night with 
a letter which gave details of the affair of Catiline,! 
and felt that he was at last establishing the fact of 
a conspiracy. And Crassus, accordingly, always 
hated Cicero for this, but was kept from doing him 
any open injury by his son. For Publius Crassus, 
being given to literature and learning, was attached 
to Cicero, so much so that he put on mourning when 
Cicero did at the time of his trial, and prevailed 
upon the other young men to do the same. And 
finally he persuaded bis father to become Cicero’s 
friend. 

XIV. Now when Caesar came back from his 
province and prepared to seek the consulship, he 
saw that Pompey and Crassus were once more at 
odds with each other. He therefore did not wish 
to make one of them an enemy by asking the aid 
of the other, nor did he have any hope of success if 
neither of them helped him. Accordingly, he tried 
to reconcile them by persistently showing them that 
their mutual ruin would only increase the power of 
such men as Cicero, Catulus, and Cato, men whose 
influence would be nothing if Crassus and Pompey 
would only unite their friends and adherents, and 
with one might and one purpose direct the affairs of 
the city. He persuaded them, reconciled them, and 
won them both to his support, and constituted with 
that triumvirate an irresistible power, with which 
he overthrew the senate and the people, not by 
making his partners greater, the one through the 
other, but by making himself greatest of all through 
them. For owing to the support of both he was 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s Cicero, xv. 
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at once triumphantly elected consul.! And during 
his consulship they voted him armies to command, 
and put Gaul into his hands, and so, as it were, 
established him in an acropolis, thinking to share the 
rest with one another at their leisure if they secured 
to him his allotted province. 

Now Pompey did all this from an unbounded 
love of power; but to that ancient infirmity of 
Crassus, his avarice, there was now added a fresh 
and ardent passion, in view of the glorious exploits 
of Caesar, for trophies and triumphs. In these 
alone he thought himself inferior to Caesar, but 
superior in everything else. And his passion gave 
him no rest nor peace until it ended in an inglorious 
death and public calamities. For when Caesar 
came down to the city of Luca? from Gaul, 
many Romans came thither to meet him, and among 
them Pompey and Crassus. These held private 
conferences with Caesar, and the three determined 
to carry matters with a higher hand, and to make 
themselves sole masters of the state. Caesar was 
to remain in his command, while Pompey and 
Crassus were to take other provinces and armies. 
But the only way to secure this end was by soliciting 
asecond consulship. Since Pompey and Crassus were 
candidates for this, Caesar was to co-operate with 
them by writing letters to his friends and by sending 
many of his soldiers home to support them at the 
elections. 

XV. With this understanding, Crassus and Pompey 
returned to Rome, and were at once objects of 
suspicion ; report was rife through the whole city 
that their meeting with Caesar had been for no good 


1 69 BO. 2 56 B.c. 
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purpose. In the senate, also, when Marcellinus and 
Domitius asked Pompey if he was going to be a can- 
didate for the consulship, he replied that perhaps he 
was, and perhaps he was not; and when asked the 
question again, he said he should solicit the votes of 
the good citizens, but not those of the bad. Since 
his answers were thought to have been made in pride 
and arrogance, Crassus said, more modestly, when the 
question was put to him, that if it was for the interest 
of the city, he would be a candidate for the office, 
but otherwise he would desist. For this reason 
divers persons were emboldened to sue for the 
consulship, one of whom was Domitius. When, how- 
ever, Pompey and Crassus openly announced their 
candidature, the rest took fright and withdrew from 
the contest; but Cato encouraged Domitius, who 
was a kinsman and friend of his, to proceed, urging 
and inciting him to cling to his hopes, assured that 
he would do battle for the common freedom. For it 
was not the consulate, he said, which Crassus and 
Pompey wanted, but a tyranny, nor did their course 
of action mean simply a canvass for office, but rather 
a seizure of provinces and armies. 

With such words and such sentiments Cato all but 
forced Domitius to go down tv the forum as a candi- 
date, and many joined their party. Many, too, 
voiced their amazement thus: “ Why, pray, should 
these men want a second consulship? And why once 
more together? Why not have other colleagues? 
Surely there are many meu among us who are not 
unworthy to be colleagues of Pompey and Crassus !”’ 
Alarmed at this, the partizans of Crassus and 
Pompey abstained from no disorder or violence, 
however extreme, and capped the climax by way- 
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laying Domitius, as he was coming down into the 
forum before day-break with his followers, killing his 
torch-bearer, and wounding many, among whom was 
Cato. After routing their opponents and shutting 
them up at home, they had themselves proclaimed 
consuls,! and a short time afterwards they once 
more surrounded the rostra with armed men, cast 
Cato out of the forum, slew several who made 
resistance, and then had another five years added to 
the proconsulship of Caesar in Gaul, and the 
provinces of Syria and both Spains voted to them- 
selves. When the lot was cast, Syria fell to Crassus, 
and the Spains to Pompey. 

XVI. Now the lot fell out to the satisfaction of 
everybody. For most of the people wished Pompey 
to be not far away from the city; Pompey, who was 
passionately fond of his wife,? intended to spend 
most of his time there; and as for Crassus, as soon 
as the lot fell out, he showed by his joy that he 
regarded no piece of good fortune in his whole life 
as more radiant than the one which had now come to 
him. Among strangers and in public he could 
searcely hold his peace, while to his intimates he 
made many empty and youthful boasts which ill 
became his years and his disposition, for he had been 
anything but boastful or bombastic before this. 
But now, being altogether exalted and out of his 
senses, he would not consider Syria nor even Parthia 
as the boundaries of his success, but thought to make 
the campaigns of Lucullus against Tigranes and 
those of Pompey against Mithridates seem mere 
child’s play, and flew on the wings of his hopes as 
far as Bactria and India and the Outer Sea. 


1553.0. ? Julia, Caesar’s daughter, who died in 54 3B.c. 
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And yet in the decree which was passed regarding 
his mission there was no mention of a Parthian war. 
But everybody knew that Crassus was all eagerness 
for this, and Caesar wrote to him from Gaul approv. 
ing of his project, and inciting him on to the war. 
And when Ateius, one of the tribunes of the people, 
threatened to oppose his leaving the city, and a large 
party arose which was displeased that anyone should 
go out to wage war on men who had done the state 
no wrong, but were in treaty relations with it, then 
Crassus, in fear, begged Pompey to come to his aid 
and join in escorting him out of the city. For great 
was Pompey’s reputation with the crowd. And now, 
when the multitude drawn up to resist the passage 
of Crassus, and to abuse him, saw Pompey’s beaming 
countenance in front of him, they were mollified, 
and gave way before them in silence. But Ateius, 
on meeting Crassus, at first tried to stop him with 
words, and protested against his advance; then he 
bade his attendant seize the person of Crassus and 
detain him. And when the other tribunes would not 
permit this, the attendant released Crassus, but Ateius 
ran on ahead to the city gate, placed there a blazing 
brazier, and when Crassus came up, cast incense and 
libations upon it, and invoked curses which were 
dreadful and terrifying in themselves, and were re- 
inforced by sundry strange and dreadful gods whom 
he summoned and called by name. The Romans say 
that these mysterious and ancient curses have such 
power that no one involved in them ever escapes, and 
misfortune falls also upon the one who utters them, 
wherefore they are not employed at random nor by 
many. And accordingly at this time they found 
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fault with Ateius because it was for the city’s sake 
that he was angered at Crassus, and yet he had in- 
involved the city in curses which awakened much 
superstitious terror. 

XVII. But Crassus came to Brundisium.! And 
though the sea was still rough with wintry storms, 
he would not wait, but put out, and so lost a great 
number of his vessels. With what was left of his 
forces, however, he hurried on by land through 
Galatia. And finding that King Deiotarus, who was 
now a very old man, was founding a new city, he 
rallied him, saying: “ O King, you are beginning to 
build at the twelfth hour.” The Galatian laughed 
and said: “ But you yourself, Imperator, as I see, 
are not marching very early in the day against the 
Parthians.” Now Crassus was sixty years old and 
over, and looked older than his years. On his 
arrival, things went at first as he had hoped, for he 
easily bridged the Euphrates and led his army across 
in safety, and took possession of many cities in 
Mesopotamia which came over to him of their own 
accord. But at one of them, of which Apollonius 
was tyrant, a hundred of his soldiers were slain,” 
whereupon he led up his forces against it, mastered 
it, plundered its property, and sold its inhabitants 
into slavery. The city was called Zenodotia by the 
Greeks. For its capture he allowed his soldiers to 
salute him as Imperator, thereby incurring much 
disgrace and showing himself of a paltry spirit and 
without good hope for the greater struggles that lay 
before him, since he was so delighted with a trifling 
acquisition. After furnishing the cities which had 
come over to his side with garrisons, which amounted 


1 54 B.0. ? Cf. Dio Cassiua, xl. 13. 
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in all to seven thousand men-at-arms and a thousand 
horsemen, he himself withdrew to take up winter 
quarters in Syria, and to await there his son, who was 
coming from Caesar in Gaul, decorated with the 
insignia of his deeds of valour, and leading a 
thousand picked horsemen. 

This was thought to be the first blunder which 
Crassus committed,—after the expedition itself, which 
was the greatest of all his blunders,—because, when 
he should have advanced and come into touch with 
Babylon and Seleucia, cities always hostile to the 
Parthians, he gave his enemies time for preparation. 
Then, again, fault was found with him because his 
sojourn in Syria was devoted to mercenary rather than 
military purposes. For he made no estimate of the 
number of his troops, and instituted no athletic 
contests for them, but reckoned up the revenues of 
cities, and spent many days weighing exactly the 
treasures of the goddess in Hierapolis, and prescribed 
quotas of soldiers for districts and dynasts to furnish, 
only to remit the prescription when money was 
offered him, thereby losing their respect and winning 
their contempt. And the first warning sign came to 
him from this very goddess, whom some call Venus, 
others Juno, while others still regard her as the natural 
cause which supplies from moisture the beginnings 
and seeds of everything, and points out to mankind 
the source of all blessings. For as they were leaving 
her temple, first the youthful Crassus stumbled and 
fell at the gate, and then his father fell over him. 

XVIII. No sooner had he begun to assemble his 
forces from their winter quarters than envoys came 
to him from Arsaces! with a wonderfully brief 


' In subsequent passages called Hyrodes. 
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message. ‘They said that if the army had been sent 
out by the Roman people, it meant war without truce 
and without treaty; but if it was against the wishes 
of his country, as they were informed, and for his 
own private gain that Crassus had come up in arms 
against the Parthians and occupied their territory, 
then Arsaces! would act with moderation, would 
take pity on the old age of Crassus, and release to 
the Romans the men whom he had under watch and 
ward rather than watching over him. To this 
Crassus boastfully replied that he would give his 
answer in Seleucia, whereupon the eldest of the 
envoys, Vagises, burst out laughing and said, point- 
ing to the palm of his upturned hand: “O 
Crassus, hair will grow there before thou shalt see 
Seleucia.” 2 

The embassy, accordingly, rode away to King 
Hyrodes, to tell him there must be war. But from 
the cities of Mesopotamia in which the Romans had 
garrisons, certain men made their escape at great 
hazard and brought tidings of serious import. They 
had been eyewitnesses both of the numbers of the 
enemy and of their mode of warfare when they 
attacked their cities, and, as is usual, they ex- 
aggerated all the terrors of their report. “ When 
the men pursued,” they declared, “there was no 
escaping them, and when they fled, there was no 
taking them; and strange missiles are the precursors 
of their appearance, which pierce through every 
obstacle before one sees who sent them; and as for 
the armour of their mail-clad horsemen, some of it is 
made to force its way through everything, and some 


1 Jn subsequent passages called Hyrodes. 
® Cf. Dio Cassius, xl. 16. 
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of it to give way to nothing.” When the soldiers 
heard this, their courage ebbed away. For they had 
been fully persuaded that the Parthians were not 
different at all from the Armenians or even the 
Cappadocians, whom Lucullus had robbed and 
plundered till he was weary of it, and they had 
thought that the most difficult part of the war would 
be the long journey and the pursuit of men who 
would not come to close quarters; but now, contrary 
to their hopes, they were led to expect a struggle 
and great peril. Therefore some of the officers 
thought that Crassus ought to call a halt and recon- 
sider the whole undertaking. Among these was 
Cassius,! the quaestor. The seers, also, quietly let it 
become known that the omens for Crassus which 
came from their sacrifices were always bad and in- 
auspicious. But Crassus paid no heed to them, nor 
to those who advised anything else except to press 
forward. 

XIX. And most of all, Artabazes the king of 
Armenia gave him courage, for he came to his camp 
with six thousand horsemen. These were said to be 
the king’s guards and couriers ; but he promised ten 
thousand mail-clad horsemen besides, and_ thirty 
thousand footmen, to be maintained at his cwn cost. 
And he tried to persuade Crassus to invade Parthia 
by way of Armenia, for thus he would not only lead 
his forces along in the midst of plenty, which the 
king himself would provide, but would also proceed 
with safety, confronting the cavalry of the Parthians, 
in which lay their sole strength, with many mountains, 
and continuous crests, and regions where the horse 


1 Caius Cassius Longinus, afterwards one of the assassins 
of Caesar. 
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‘could not well serve. Crassus was tolerably well 
pleased with the king’s zeal and with the splendid 
reinforcements which he offered, but said he should 
march through Mesopotamia, where he had left 
many brave Romans. Upon this, the Armenian rode 
away. 

Now, as Crassus was taking his army across the 
Euphrates at Zeugma,! many extraordinary peals 
of thunder crashed about them, and many flashes of 
lightning also darted in their faces, and a wind, half 
mist and half hurricane, fell upon their raft, breaking 
it up and shattering it in many places. The place 
where he was intending to encamp was also smitten 
by two thunderbolts. And one of the general’s 
horses, richly caparisoned, violently dragged its 
groom along with it into the river and disappeared 
beneath the waves. It is said also that the first 
eagle which was raised aloft, faced about of its own 
accord.” __ Besides all this, it happened that when 
their rations were distributed to the soldiers after 
the crossing of the river, lentils and salt came first, 
which are held by the Romans to be tokens of 
mourning, and are set out as offerings to the dead. 
Moreover, Crassus himself, while haranguing his men, 
let fall a phrase which terribly confounded them. 
He said, namely, that he should destroy the bridge 
over the river, that not one of them might return. 
And although he ought, as soon as he perceived the 
strangeness of his expression, to have recalled it and 
made his meaning clear to his timorous hearers, he 
was too obstinate to do so. And finally, when he 


2 A town in Syria, on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
deriving its name from a bridge of boats there made across 
the river. 2 Cf. Dio Cassius, xl. 18, 
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was making the customary sacrifice of purification for 
the army, and the seer placed the viscera in his 
hands, he let them fall to the ground; then, seeing 
that the bystanders were beyond measure distressed 
at the occurrence, he smiled and said: “ Such is old 
age ; but no weapon, you may be sure, shall fall from 
its hands.” 

XX. After this, he marched along the river with 
seven legions of men-at-arms, nearly four thousand 
horsemen, and about as many light-armed troops. 
Some of his scouts now came back from their explora- 
tions, and reported that the country was destitute of 
men, but that they had come upon the tracks of 
many horses which had apparently wheeled about 
and fled from pursuit. Wherefore Crassus himself 
was all the more confident, and his soldiers went so 
far as to despise the Parthians utterly, believing that 
they would not come to close quarters. But, never- 
theless, Cassius once more had a conference with 
Crassus, and advised him above all things to re- 
cuperate his forces in one of the garrisoned cities, 
until he should get some sure information about the 
enemy; but if not this, then to advance against 
Seleucia along the river. For in this way the trans- 
ports would keep them abundantly supplied with 
provisions by putting in at their successive encamp- 
ments, and, by having the river to prevent their 
being surrounded, they would always fight their 
enemies on even terms and face to face. 

XXI. While Crassus was still investigating and 
considering these matters, there came an Arab chief- 
tain, Ariamnes by naine, a crafty and treacherous 
man, and one who proved to be, of all the mischiefs 
which fortune combined for the destruction of the 
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Romans, the greatest and most consummate. Some 
of the soldiers who had served under Pompey in 
these parts knew that the fellow had profited by the 
kindness of that commander and was thought to be 
a friend of Rome; but now, with the knowledge of 
the royal generals, he tried to work his way into the 
confidence of Crassus, to see if he could turn him 
aside as far as possible from the river and the foot- 
hills, and bring him down into a boundless plain 
where he could be surrounded. For nothing was 
farther from the thoughts of the Parthians than to 
attack the Romans in front. Accordingly, coming 
to Crassus, the Barbarian (and he was a plausible 
talker, too) lauded Pompey as his benefactor, and 
complimented Crassus on his forces. But then he 
criticised him for wasting time in delays and pre- 
parations, as if it was arms that he needed, and not 
hands and the swiftest of feet to follow after men 
who had for some time been trying to snatch up 
their most valuable goods and slaves and fly with 
them into Scythia or Hyrcania. “And yet,” said 
he, “if you intend to fight, you ought to hasten on 
before all the king’s forces are concentrated and he 
has regained his courage ; since, for the time being, 
Surena and Sillaces have been thrown forward to 
sustain your pursuit, but the king is nowhere to be 
seen.” 

Now this was all false. For Hyrodes _had 
promptly divided his forces into two parts and was 
himself devastating Armenia to punish Artavasdes, 
while he despatched Surena to meet the Romans. 
And this was not because he despised them, as some 
say, for he could not consistently disdain Crassus as 
an antagonist, a man who was foremost vf the 
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Romans, and wage war on Artavasdes, attacking and 
taking the villages of Armenia; on the contrary, it 
seems that he was in great fear of the danger which 
threatened, and therefore held himself in reserve 
and watched closely the coming event, while he sent 
Surena forward to make trial of the enemy in battle 
and to distract them. Nor was Surena an ordinary 
man at all, but in wealth, birth, and consideration, 
he stood next the king, while in valour and ability 
he was the foremost Parthian of his time, besides 
having no equal in stature and personal beauty. He 
used to travel on private business with a baggage 
train of a thousand camels, and was followed by 
two hundred waggons for his concubines, while a 
thousand mail-clad horsemen and a still greater 
number of light-armed cavalry served as his escort ; 
and he had altogether, as horsemen, vassals, and 
slaves, no fewer than ten thousand men. More- 
over, he enjoyed the ancient and hereditary privilege 
of being first to set the crown upon the head of the 
Parthian king; and when this very Hyrodes was 
driven cut of Parthia, he restored him to his 
throne, and captured for him Seleucia the Great,} 
having been the first to mount its walls, and having 
routed with his own hand his opponents. And 
though at this time he was not yet thirty years of 
age, he had the highest reputation for prudence and 
sagacity, and it was especially by means of these 
qualities that he also brought Crassus to ruin, who, 
_at first by reason of his boldness and conceit, and 
then in consequence of his fears and calamities, was 
an easy victim of deceits. 

XXII. At this time, accordingly, after the Bar- 
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barian had persuaded Crassus, he drew him away 
trom the river and led him through the midst of the 
plains, by a way that was suitable and easy at first, 
but soon became troublesome when deep sand 
succeeded, and plains which had no trees, no water, 
and no limit anywhere which the eye could reach, 
so that not only did thirst and the difficulties of 
the march exhaust the men, but also whatever met 
their gaze filled them with an obstinate dejection. 
For they saw no plant, no stream, no projection of 
sloping hill, and no growing grass, but only sea-like 
billows of innumerable desert sand-heaps enveloping 
the army. This of itself was enough to induce 
suspicion of treachery, and soon messengers came 
from Artavasdes the Armenian declaring that he 
was involved in a great war with Hyrodes, who had 
attacked him with an overwhelming force, and could 
not therefore send Crassus aid, but advised him 
above all things to turn his course thither, join the 
Armenians, and fight the issue out with Hyrodes ; 
but if not this, then to march and encamp always 
where mountains were near and cavalry could not 
operate. Crassus sent no reply in writing, but 
answered at once in rage and perversity that for the 
present he had no time to waste on the Armenians, 
but that at another time he would come and punish 
Artavasdes for his treachery. 

But Cassius was once more greatiy displeased, and 
though he stopped advising Crassus, who was angry 
with him, he did privately abuse the Barbarian. 
“ Basest of men,” he said, “ what evil spirit brought 
you tous? With what drugs and jugglery did you 
persuade Crassus to pour his army into a yawning 
and abysmal desert and follow a route more fit for 
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a robber chief of Nomads than for a Roman im- 
perator?”’ But the Barbarian, who was a subtle 
fellow, tried to encourage them with all servility, and 
exhorted them to endure yet a little while, and as 
he ran along by the side of the soldiers and gave 
them his help, he would laughingly banter them 
and say: “Is it through Campania that you think you 
are marching, yearning for its fountains and streams 
and shades and baths (to be sure !) and taverns? But 
remember that you are traversing the border land 
between Assyria and Arabia.” Thus the Barbarian 
played the tutor with the Romans, and rode away 
before his deceit had become manifest, not, however, 
without the knowledge of Crassus, nay, he actually 
persuaded him that he was going to work in his 
interests and confound the counsels of his enemies. 
XXIII. It is said that on that day Crassus did 
not make his appearance in a purple robe, as is the 
custom with Roman generals, but in a black one, 
and that he changed it as soon as he noticed his 
mistake; also that some of the standard-bearers had 
great difficulty in raising their standards, which 
seemed to be imbedded, as it were, in the earth. 
Crassus made light of these things and hurried on the 
march, compelling the men-at-arms to keep up with 
the cavalry, until a few of those who had been sent 
out as scouts came riding up and announced that the 
rest of their number had been slain by the enemy, 
that they themselves had with difficulty escaped, and 
that their foes were coming up to fight them with a 
large force and great confidence. All were greatly 
disturbed, of course, but Crassus was altogether 
frightened out of his senses, and began to draw up 
his forces in haste and with no great consistency. 
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At first, as Cassius recommended, he extended the 
line of his men-at-arms as far as possibie aiong the 
plain, with little depth, to prevent the enemy from 
surrounding them, and divided all his cavalry be- 
tween the two wings. Then he changed his mind 
and concentrated his men, forming them in a hollow 
square of four fronts, with twelve cohorts on each 
side. With each cohort he placed a squadron of 
horse, that no part of the line might lack cavalry 
support, but that the whole body might advance to 
the attack with equal protection everywhere. He 
gave one of the wings to Cassius, and one to the 
young Crassus, and took his own position in the 
centre. 

Advancing in this formation, they came to a 
stream called Balissus, which was not large, to be 
sure, nor plentiful, but by this time the soldiers were 
delighted to see it in the midst of the drought and 
heat and after their previous toilsome march without 
water. Most of the officers, accordingly, thought 
they ought to bivouac and spend the night there, 
and after learning as much as they could of the 
number and disposition of the enemy, to advance 
against them at day-break. But Crassus was carried 
away by the eagerness of his son and the cavalry 
with him, who urged him to advance and give battle, 
and he therefore ordered that the men who needed 
it should eat and drink as they stood in the ranks. 
And before they were all well done with this, he led 
them on, not slowly, nor halting from time to time, 
as is usual on the way to battle, but with a quick 
and sustained pace until the enemy came in sight, 
who, to the surprise of the Romans, appeared to be 
neither numerous nor formidable. For Surena had 
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veiled his main force behind his advance guard, and 
concealed the gleam of their armour by ordering 
them to cover themselves with robes and skins. But 
when they were near the Romans and the signal was 
raised by their commander, first of all they filled the 
plain with the sound of a deep and terrifying roar. 
For the Parthians do not incite themselves to battle 
with horns or trumpets, but they have hollow drums 
of distended hide, covered with bronze bells, and on 
these they beat all at once in many quarters, and 
the instruments give forth a low and dismal tone, a 
blend of wild beast’s roar and harsh thunder peal. 
They had rightly judged that, of all the senses, 
hearing is the one most apt to confound the soul, 
soonest rouses its emotions, and most effectively 
unseats the judgment. 

XXIV. While the Romans were in consternation 
at this din, suddenly their enemies dropped the 
coverings of their armour, and were seen to be 
themselves blazing in helmets and breastplates, their 
Margianian steel glittering keen and bright, and 
their horses clad in plates of bronze and steel. 
Surena himself, however, was the tallest and fairest 
of them all, although his effeminate beauty did not 
well correspond to his reputation for valour, but he 
was dressed more in the Median fashion, with painted 
face and parted hair, while the rest of the Parthians 
still wore their hair long and bunched over their 
foreheads, in Scythian fashion, to make themselves 
look formidable. And at first they purposed to 
charge upon the Romans with their long spears, and 
throw their front ranks into confusion; but when 
they saw the depth of their formation, where shield 
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was locked with shield, and the firmness and com- 
posure of the men, they drew back, and while 
seeming to break their ranks and disperse, they 
surrounded the hollow square in which their enemy 
stood before he was aware of the manceuvre. And 
when Crassus ordered his light-armed troops to make 
a charge, they did not advance far, but encountering 
a multitude of arrows, abandoned their undertaking 
and ran back for shelter among the men-at-arms, 
among whom they caused the beginning of disorder 
and fear, for these now saw the velocity and force of 
the arrows, which fractured armour, and tore their 
way through every covering alike, whether hard or 
soft. 

But the Parthians now stood at long intervals 
from one another and began to shoot their arrows 
from all sides at once, not with any accurate aim (for 
the dense formation of the Romans would not suffer 
an archer to miss his man even if he wished it), but 
making vigorous and powerful shots from bows which 
were large and mighty and curved so as to discharge 
their missiles with great force. At once, then, the 
plight of the Romans was a grievous one; for if 
they kept their ranks, they were wounded in great 
numbers, and if they tried to come to close quarters 
with the enemy, they were just as far from effecting 
anything and suffered just as much. For the Par- 
thians shot as they fled, and next to the Scythians, 
they do this most effectively ; and it is a very clever 
thing to seek safety while still fighting, and to take 
away the shame of flight. 

XX\. Now as long as they had hopes that the 
enemy would exhaust their missiles and desist from 
battle or fignt at close quarters, the Romans held 
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out; but when they perceived that many camels 
laden with arrows were at hand, from which the 
Parthians who first encircled them took a fresh 
supply, then Crassus, seeing no end to this, began to 
lose heart, and sent messengers to his son with 
orders to rorce an engagement with the enemy 
before he was surrounded; for it was his wing 
especially which the enemy were attacking and 
surrounding with their cavalry, in the hope of 
getting in his rear. Accordingly, the young man 
took thirteen hundred horsemen, of whom a 
thousand had come from Caesar, five hundred archers, 
and eight cohorts of the men-at-arms who were 
nearest him, and led them all to the charge. But 
the Parthians who were trying to envelop him, 
either because, as some say, they encountered 
marshes, or because they were manceuvring to 
attack Publius as far as possible from his father, 
wheeled about and made off. Then Publius, shouting 
that the men did not stand their ground, rode after 
them, and with him Censorinus and Megabacchus, 
the latter distinguished for his courage and strength, 
Censorinus a man of senatorial dignity and a 
powerful speaker, and both of them comrades of 
Publius and nearly of the same age. The cavalry 
followed after Publius, and even the infantry kept 
pace with them in the zeal and joy which their hopes 
inspired ; for they thought they were victorious and 
in pursuit of the enemy, until, after they had gone 
forward a long distance, they perceived the ruse. 
For the seeming fugitives wheeled about and were 
joined at the same time by others more numerous 
still, Theu the Romans halted, supposing that the 
enemy would come to close quarters with them, 
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since they were so few in number. But the Parthians 
stationed their mail-clad horsemen in front of the 
Romans, and then with the rest of their cavalry in 
loose array rode round them, tearing up the surface 
of the ground, and raising from the depths great 
heaps of sand which fell in limitless showers of dust, 
so that the Romans could neither see clearly nor 
speak plainly, but, being crowded into a narrow 
compass and falling one upon another, were shot, 
and died no easy nor even speedy death. For, in 
the agonies of convulsive pain, and writhing about 
the arrows, they would break them off in their 
wounds, and then in trying to pull out by force the 
barbed heads which had pierced their veins and 
sinews, they tore and disfigured themselves the 
more. 

Thus many died, and the survivors also were incapa- 
citated for fighting. And when Publius urged them to 
charge the enemy’s mail clad horsemen, they showed 
him that their hands were riveted to their shields 
and their feet nailed through and through to the 
ground, so that they were helpless either for flight or 
for self defence. Publius himself, accordingly, 
cheered on his cavalry, made a vigorous charge with 
them, and closed with the enemy. But his struggle 
was an unequal one both offensively and defensively, 
for his thrusting was done with small and feeble spears 
against breastplates of raw hide and steel, whereas the 
thrusts of the enemy were made with pikes against 
the lightly equipped and unprotected bodies of the 
Gauls, since it was upon these that Publius chiefly 
relied, and with these he did indeed work wonders. 
For they laid hold of the long spears of the Parthians, 
and grappling with the men, pushed them from 
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their horses, hard as it was to move them owing to 
the weight of their armour ; and many of the Gauls 
forsook their own horses, and crawling under those 
of the enemy, stabbed them in the belly. These 
would rear up in their anguish, and die trampling on 
riders and foemen indiscriminately mingled. But 
the Gauls were distressed above all things by the 
heat and their thirst, to both of which they were 
unused ; and most of their horses had perished by 
being driven against the long spears. They were 
therefore compelled to retire upon the men at-arms, 
taking with them Publius, who was severely wounded. 
And seeing a sandy hillock near by, they all retired 
to it, and fastened their horses in the centre; then 
locking their shields together on the outside, they 
thought they could more easily defend themselves 
against the Barbarians. But it turned out just the 
other way. For on level ground, the front ranks do, 
to some extent, afford relief to those who are behind 
them. But here, where the inequality of the ground 
raised one man above another, and lifted every man 
who was behind another into greater prominence, there 
was no such thing as escape, but they were all alike 
hit with arrows, bewailing their inglorious and 
ineffectual death. 

Now there were with Publius two Greeks, of those 
who dwelt near by in Carrhae, Hieronymus and 
Nicomachus. These joined in trying to persuade 
him to slip away with them and make their escape to 
Ichnae, a city which had espoused the Roman cause and 
was not far off. But Publius, declaring that nodeath 
could have such terrors for him as to make him desert 
those who were perishing on his account, ordered 
them to save their own lives, bade them farewell, and 
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dismissed them. Then he himself, being unable to 
use his hand, which had been pierced through with 
an arrow, presented his side to his shield-bearer and 
orderea him to strike home with his sword. In 
like manner also Censorinus is said to have died ; but 
Megabacchus took his own life, and so did the other 
most notable men. The survivors fought on until 
the Parthians mounted the hill and transfixed them 
with their long spears, and they say that not more 
than five hundred were taken alive. Then the 
Parthians cut off the head of Publius, and rode off at 
once to attack Crassus. 

XXVI. His situation was as follows. After ordering 
his son to charge the Parthians and receiving tidings 
that the enemy were routed to a great distance and 
hotly pursued, and after noticing also that his own 
immediate opponents were no longer pressing him so 
hard (since most of them had streamed away to where 
Publius was), he recovered a little courage, and 
drawing his troops together, posted them for safety 
on sloping ground, in immediate expectation that his 
son would return from the pursuit. Ofthe messengers 
sent by Publius to his father, when he began to be 
in danger, the first fell in with the Barbarians and 
were slain; the next made their way through with 
difficulty and reported that Publius was lost unless he 
received speedy and abundant aid from his father. 
And now Crassus was a prey to many conflicting 
emotions, and no longer looked at anything with 
calm judgement. His fear for the whole army 
drove him to refuse, and at the same time his 
yearning love for his son impelled him to grant 
assistance ; but at last he began to move his forces 
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At this point, however, the enemy came up with 
clamour and battle cries which made them more 
fearful than ever, and again many of their drums 
began bellowing about the Romans, who awaited the 
beginning of a second battle. Besides, those of the 
enemy who carried the head of Publius fixed high 
upon a spear, rode close up and displayed it, scornfully 
asking after his parents and family, for surely, they 
said, it was not meet that Crassus, most base and 
cowardly of men, should be the father of a son so 
noble and of such splendid valour. This spectacle 
shattered and unstrung the spirits of the Romans 
more than all the rest of their terrible experiences, 
and they were all filled, not with a passion for revenge, 
as was to have been expected, but with shuddering 
and trembling. And yet Crassus, as they say, showed 
more brilliant qualities in that awful hour than ever 
before, for he went up and down the ranks crying: 
«Mine, O Romans, is this sorrow, and mine alone ; but 
the great fortune and glory of Rome abide unbroken 
and unconquered in you, who are alive and safe. 
And now if ye have any pity for me, thus bereft of 
the noblest of sons, show it by your wrath against 
the enemy. Rob them of their joy; avenge their 
cruelty ; be not cast down at what has happened, for 
it must needs be that those who aim at great deeds 
should also suffer greatly. It was not without bloody 
losses that even Lucullus overthrew Tigranes, or 
Scipio Antiochus; and our fathers of old lost a 
thousand ships off Sicily, and in Italy many im- 
perators and generals, not one of whom, by his 
defeat, prevented them from afterwards mastering 
his conquerors. For it was not by good fortune 
merely that the Roman state reached its present 
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plenitude of power, but by the patient endurance 
and valour of those who faced dangers in its behalf.”’ 

XXVII. Even as he spoke such words of encourage- 
ment, Crassus saw that not many of his men listened 
with any eagerness, but when he also bade them 
raise the battle cry, he discovered how despondent 
his army was, so weak, feeble, and uneven was the 
shout they made, while that which came from the 
Barbarians was clear and bold. Then, as the enemy 
got to work, their light cavalry rode round on the 
flanks of the Romans and shot them with arrows, 
while the mail-clad horsemen in front, plying their 
long spears, kept driving them together into a narrow 
space, except those who, to escape death from the 
arrows, made bold to rush desperately upon their 
foes. These did little damage, but met with a 
speedy death from great and fatal wounds, since the 
spear which the Parthians thrust into the horses was 
heavy with steel, and often had impetus enough to 
pierce through two men at once. After fighting in 
this manner till night came on, the Parthians 
withdrew, saying that they would grant Crassus one 
night in which to bewail his son, unless, with a 
better regard for his own interests, he should 
consent to go to Arsaces instead of being carried 
there. 

The Parthians, then, bivouacked near by, and 
were in high hopes; but it was a grievous night for 
the Romans. They took no steps to bury their dead 
nor to care for their wounded and dying, but every 
man was lamenting his own fate. Escape seemed 
impossible, whether they waited there for day to 
come, or plunged by night into a limitless plain. 
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And their wounded caused them much perplexity : 
they were sure to impede flight if they were carried 
away, and if they were left behind, their cries would 
herald to the enemy the retreat of their companions. 
Although the soldiers held Crassus to blame for all 
their ills, still they yearned to see his face and hear 
his voice. But he was lying on the ground by: 
himself, enveloped in darkness, to the multitude an 
illustration of the ways of fortune, but to the wise 
an example of foolish ambition, which would not let 
him rest satisfied to be first and greatest among 
many myriads of men, but made him think, because 
he was judged inferior to two men only, that he 
lacked everything, 

At this time, then, Octavius the legate and Cassius 
tried to rouse him up and encourage him. But since 
he was in utter despair, they called together on their 
own authority the centurions and captains, and wnen 
they had decided, upon deliberation, not to remain 
where they were, they put the army in motion 
without trumpet signal, and in silence at first. Then 
the sick and wounded perceived that their comrades 
were abandoning them, and dreadful disorder and 
confusion, accompanied by groans and shouts, filled 
the camp. And after this, as they tried to advance, 
disorder and panic seized upon them, for they felt 
sure that the enemy was coming against them. 
Frequently they would change their course, fre- 
quently they would form in order of battle, some of 
the wounded who followed them had to be taken up, 
and others to be laid down, and so all were delayed, 
except three hundred horsemen under Ignatius, who 
reached Carrhae about midnight. Ignatius hailed 
the sentinels on the walls in the Roman tongue, and 
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when they answered, ordered them to tell Coponius, 
their commander, that there had been a great battle 
between Crassus and the Parthians. Then, without 
another word, and without even telling who he was, 
he rode off to Zeugma. He saved himself and his 
men, but got a bad name for deserting his general. 
However, the message shouted to Coponius at that 
time was of some advantage to Crassus. For 
Coponius, concluding that the haste and brevity of 
the message argued a bearer of no good news, 
ordered his men to arm forthwith, and as soon as he 
learned that Crassus was on the march, he went out 
to meet him, relieved him, and escorted his army 
into the city. 

XXVIII. During the night the Parthians, although 
they were aware of the flight of the Romans, did 
not pursue ; but as soon as day came, they attacked 
and slaughtered those who had been left behind in 
the Roman camp, to the number of four thousand, 
and then rode about and seized many who were 
wandering in the plain. Four cohorts together, also, 
which Vargontinus the legate had suffered to get 
detached from the main body while it was still dark, 
and which had lost their way, were surrounded on a 
sort of hill, and cut to pieces as they fought, all 
except twenty men. The Parthians, admiring these 
men, whe tried to push their way through them with 
drawn swords, made way for them and suffered 
them to pass through and march deliberately to 
Carrhae. 

A false report now reached Surena that Crassus, 
along with the men of highest rank, had made his 
escape, and that the fugitives who had streamed into 
Carrhae were a mixed rabble unworthy of his notice. 
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Supposing, therefore, that he had lost the fruits of 
his victory, but being still in doubt and wishing to 
learn the truth, in order that he might either wait 
there and lay siege to Crassus in the city, or else let 
Carrhae alone and pursue him, he sent one of his 
attendants who could speak both languages up to 
the walls, with orders to call out in the Roman 
tongue for Crassus himself or Cassius, saying that 
Surena wished to have a conference with them. 
The interpreter gave this message, and when it was 
reported to Crassus, he accepted the invitation. A 
little while afterwards there came from the Barbarians 
some Arabs, who knew Crassus and Cassius wel! by 
sight, having been in their camp before the battle. 
When these men saw Cassius on the wall, they said 
that Surena proposed a truce, and offered them safe 
conduct if they would be friends of the king and 
leave Mesopotamia; for this he saw was more advan- 
tageous to both parties than any resort to extreme 
measures. Cassius accepted the proposal, and asked 
that time and place be fixed for a conference between 
Surena and Crassus. The men said that this should 
be done, and rode away. 

XXIX. Now Surena was delighted that the men 
were where he could besiege them, and when day 
came, he led his Parthians up against the city. With 
many insults they ordered the Romans, if they wished 
to obtain a truce, to deliver Crassus and Cassius into 
their hands in fetters. The Romans were distressed 
to find themselves deceived, and telling Crassus to 
abandon his distant and vain hopes of aid from the 
Armenians, prepared for flight, of which none of the 
men of Carrhae were to know beforehand. But 
Andromachus, the most faithless of men, learned of 
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it, for Crassus not only confided the secret to him, 
but made him the guide for the journey. Accordingly, 
everything was known to the Parthians, for Andro- 
machus reported to them all the details. But since it 
is not the custom, and so not easy, for the Parthians 
to fight by night, and since Crassus set out by night, 
Andromachus, by leading the fugitives now by one 
route and now by another, contrived that the 
pursuers should not be left far behind, and finally he 
diverted the march into deep marshes and regions 
full of ditches, thus making it difficult and circuitous 
for those who still followed him. For there were 
some who conjectured that the twisting and turning 
of Andromachus boded no good, and therefore did 
not follow him. Cassius, indeed, went back again to 
Carrhae, and when his guides, who were Arabs, 
urged him to wait there until the moon had passed 
the Scorpion, he said that he feared the Archer + even 
more than the Scorpion, and rode off into Syria with 
five hundred horsemen. And others, too, employing 
trusty guides, reached a hill country called Sinnaca, 
and established themselves in safety before day came. 
These were about five thousand men, and they were 
led by Octavius, a brave man. 

But day found Crassus a prey to the wiles of 
Andromachus in the difficult places and the marsh. 
There were with him four cohorts of men-at-arms, a 
few horsemen all told, and five lictors. With these 
he got back into the road, with great difficulty, when 
the « enemy at once pressed upon him, and since he 
was about twelve furlongs short of a junction with 
Octavius, he took refuge on another hill, not so 


1 Sagittarius, the sign of the zodiac following Scorpio. 
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difficult for cavalry nor yet so strong a position, but 
one that lay below Sinnaca and was connected with 
it by a long ridge running through the midst of the 
plain. His danger was therefore to be seen by 
Octavius. And Octavius ran first with a few men to 
bring him aid from the higher ground; then the 
rest of his men, reproaching themselves with cowardice, 
plunged forward, and falling upon the enemy 
and sweeping them from the hill, enveloped 
Crassus round about, ard covered him with their 
shields, boldly declaring that no Parthian missile 
should smite their imperator until they had ali died 
fighting in his defence. 

XXX. And now Surena, observing that his Parth- 
ians were already less impetuous in their attacks, 
and that if night should come on and the Romans 
should reach the hills, it would be altogether 
impossible to capture them, brought a stratagem to 
bear on Crassus. Some of his Roman captives were 
first released, who, while in his camp, had heard the 
Barbarians saying to one another, as they had been 
ordered to do, that the king did not wish the war 
between him and the Romans to be waged relentlessly, 
but preferred to regain their friendship by doing 
them the favour of treating Crassus kindly. Then 
the Barbarians ceased fighting, and Surena with his 
chief officers rode quietly up to the hill, unstrung his 
bow, held out his right hand, and invited Crassus to 
come to terms, saying: “I have put your valour and 
power to the test against the wishes of the king, who 
now of his own accord shows you the mildness and 
friendliness of his feelings by offering to make a truce 
with you if you will withdraw, and by affording you 
the means of safety.” 
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When Surena gaid this, the rest of the Romans 
eagerly accepted his proposal and were full of joy, 
but Crassus, whose every discomfiture at the hands of 
the Barbarians had been due to fraud, and who 
thought the suddenness of their change a strange 
thing, would not reply, but took the matter into 
consideration. His soldiers, however, cried out and 
urged him to accept, then fell to abusing and reviling 
him for putting them forward to fight men with 
whom he himself had not the courage to confer even 
when they came unarmed. At first he tried entreaties 
and arguments. If they would hold out for what 
was left of the day, during the night they could reach 
the mountains and rough country ; and he showed 
them the road thither, and exhorted them not to 
abandon hope when safety was so near. But when 
they grew angry with him, and clashed their arms 
together, and threatened him, then he was terrified 
and began to go towards Surena. As he went, 
however, he turned and said : “ Octavius and Petronius 
and ye other Roman commanders here present, ye see 
that I go because I must, and ye are eyewitnesses of 
the shameful violence I suffer; but tell the world, 
if ye get safely home, that Crassus perished because 
he was deceived by his enemies, and not because he 
was delivered up to them by his countrymen.” 

XXXI. Octavius, however, and those about him, 
did not remain, but went down from the hill with 
Crassus; the lictors, who were following him, Crassus 
drove back. The first of the Barbarians to meet him 
were two half-breed Greeks, who leaped from their 
horses and made obeisance to him; then addressing 
him in the Greek tongue, they urged him to send a 
party forward to assure themselves that Surena and 
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those about him were advancing to the conference 
without armour and without weapons. Crassus 
replied that if he had the least concern for his life, he 
would not have come into their hands; but neverthe- 
less he sent two Roscii, brothers, to enquire on what 
terms and in what numbers they should hold their 
meeting. These men were promptly seized and 
detained by Surena, while he himself with his chief 
officers advanced on horseback, saying: “ What is 
this? the Roman imperator on foot, while we are 
mounted ?’’ Then he ordered a horse to be brought 
for Crassus. And when Crassus answered that neither 
of them was at fault, since each was following the 
custom of his country in this meeting, Surena said 
that from that moment there was a truce and peace 
between King Hyrodes and the Romans, but it was 
necessary to go forward to the river Euphrates and 
there have the contracts put in writing; “ for you 
Romans at least,” said he, “are not very mindful of 
agreements,” and he held out his right hand to 
Crassus. Then when Crassus proposed to send for 
a horse, Surena said there was no need of it, “ for 
the king offers you this one.” At the same time a 
horse with gold-studded bridle stood at Crassus’s side, 
and the grooms lifted Crassus up and mounted him, 
and then ran along by him, quickening his horse’s 
pace with blows. Octavius was first to seize the bridle, 
and after him Petronius, one of the legionary tribunes ; 
then the rest of the Romans in the party surrounded 
the horse, trying to stop him, and dragging away 
those who crowded in upon Crassus on either side. 
Scuffling followed, and a tumult, then blows. Octavius 
drew his sword and slew the groom of one of the 
Barbarians, but another smote Octavius down from 
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tehind. Petronius had no offensive weapons, but 
when he was struck on the breastplate, leaped down 
from his horse unwounded. Crassus was killed by a 
Parthian named Pomaxathres. 

Some, however, say that it was not this man, but 
another, who killed Crassus, and that this man cut 
off the head and right hand of Crassus as he lay 
upon the ground. These details, however, are 
matters of conjecture rather than of knowledge. 
For of the Romans who were present there and 
fighting about Crassus, some were slain, and others 
fled back to the hill. Thither the Parthians came 
and said that as for Crassus, he had met with his 
deserts, but that Surena ordered the rest of the 
Romans to come down without fear. Thereupon 
some of them went down and delivered themselves 
up, but the rest scattered during the night, and of 
these a very few made their escape; the rest of 
them were hunted downby the Arabs, captured, 
and cut to pieces. In the whole campaign, twenty 
thousand are said to have been killed, and ten 
thousand to have been taken alive. 

XXXII. Surena now took the head and hand of 
Crassus and sent them to Hyrodes in Armenia, but 
he himself sent word by messengers to Seleucia that 
he was bringing Crassus there alive, and prepared a 
laughable sort of procession which he insultingly 
called a triumph. That one of his captives who 
bore the greatest likeness to Crassus, Caius Paccianus, 
put on a woman’s royal robe, and under instructions 
to answer to the name of Crassus and the title of 
Imperator when so addressed, was conducted along 
on horseback. Before him rode trumpeters and a 
few lictors borne on camels; from the fasces of the 
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1 Probably a collection of love stories,the scenes of which 
were laid in Miletus, Of its author, who flourished perhaps 
in the second century B.¢., almost nothing is known, 
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lictors purses were suspended, and to their axes were 
fastened Roman heads newly cut off; behind these 
followed courtezans of Seleucia, musicians, who sang 
many scurrilous and ridiculous songs about the 
effeminacy and cowardice of Crassus; and these 
things were for all to see. 

But before the assembled senate of Seleucia, 
Surena brought licentious books of the “ Milesiaca” } 
of Aristides, and in this matter, at least, there was 
no falsehood on his part, for the books were found in 
the bagguge of Roscius, and gave Surena occasion to 
heap much insulting ridicule upon the Romans, since 
they could not, even when going to war, let such 
subjects and writings alone. The people of Seleucia, 
however, appreciated the wisdom of Aesop? when 
they saw Surena with a wallet of obscenities from 
the “ Milesiaca”’ in front of him, but trailing behind 
him a Parthian Sybaris in so many waggon-loads of 
concubines.? After a fashion his train was a counter- 
part to the fabled echidnae and scytalae among 
serpents, by showing its conspicuous and forward 
portions fearful and savage, with spears, archery, and 
horse, but trailing off in the rear of the line into 
dances, cymbals, lutes, and nocturnal revels with 
women. Roscius was certainly culpable, but it was 
shameless in the Parthians to find fault with the 
“ Milesiaca,” when many of the royal line of their 

2 Tn the fable of the two wallets, which everyone carries, 
one in front containing his neighbour’s faults, which are 
therefore always before his eyes; and one behind containing 


his own faults, which he therefore never sees. 
8 Cf. chapter xxi. 6. 
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Arsacidae were sprung from Milesian and Ionian 
courtezans. 

XXXIII. While this was going on, it happened 
that Hyrodes was at last reconciled with Artavasdes 
the Armenian, and agreed to receive the latter’s 
sister as wife for his son Pacorus, and there were 
reciprocal banquets and drinking bouts, at which 
many Greek compositions were introduced. For 
Hyrodes was well acquainted both with the Greek 
language and literature, and Artavasdes actually 
composed tragedies, and wrote orations and histories, 
some of which are preserved. Now when the head 
of Crassus was brought to the king’s door, the tables 
had been removed, and a tragic actor, Jason by name, 
of Tralles, was singing that part of the “ Bacchae”’ of 
Euripides where Agave is about to appear.!_ While 
he was receiving his applause, Sillaces stood at the 
door of the banqueting-hall, and after a low obeisance, 
cast the head of Crassus into the centre of the 
company. The Parthians lifted it up with clapping 
of hands and shouts of joy, and at the king’s 
bidding his servants gave Sillaces a seat at the 
banquet. Then Jason handed his costume of 
Pentheus to one of the chorus, seized the head of 
Crassus, and assuming the role of the frenzied Agave, 
sang these verses through as if inspired : 


“We bring from the mountain 
A tendril fresh-cut to the palace, 
A wonderful prey.” 


1 Pentheus, king of Thebes, the son of Agave, refused to 
recognize the divinity of Dionysus, whereupon the god 
infuriated the women, and Agave killed her own son. She 
appears in the Bacchae with his head in her hand, exulting 
over the death of the supposed wild beast. 
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This delighted everybody ; but when the following 
dialogue with the chorus was chanted : 


(Chorus) “ Who slew him?” 
(Agave) “ Mine is the honour,” 


Pomaxathres, who happened to be one of the 
banqueters, sprang up and laid hold of the head, 
feeling that it was more appropriate for him to say 
this than for Jason. The king was delighted, and 
bestowed on Pomaxathres the customary gifts, while 
to Jason he gave a talent. With such a farce as this 
the expedition of Crassus is said to have closed, just 
like a tragedy.! 

However, worthy punishment overtook both Hy- 
rodes for his cruelty and Surena for his treachery. 
For not long after this Hyrodes became jealous of 
the reputation of Surena, and put him to death; and 
after Hyrodes had lost his son Pacorus, who was 
defeated in battle by the Romans,’ and had fallen 
into a disease which resulted in dropsy, his son 
Phraates plotted against his life and gave him 
aconite. And when the disease absorbed the poison 
so that it was thrown off with it and the patient 
thereby relieved, Phraates took the shortest path and 
strangled his father. 

1 A poet competing at the Athenian City Dionysia 
exhibited three tragedies and a satyric drama, ‘‘ the four 
plays being performed in succession in the course of the same 


day. 
2 38 z.c. Cf. Plutarch’s Antony, xxxiv. 1. According to 
Dio Cassius, xlix, 21, Pacorus fell on thesame day on which 


Crassus had been slain fifteen years before. 
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COMPARISON OF NICIAS AND CRASSUS 


I. In comparing the men, first, the wealth of 
Nicias was acquired in a more blameless manner than 
that of Crassus. For although it is true that the 
working of mines cannot be highly regarded, since 
most of it is carried on by employing malefactors or 
Barbarians, some of whom are kept in chains and 
done to death in damp and unwholesome places, still, 
when compared with the public confiscations of Sulla 
and the making of contracts where fire is raging, 
it will appear in the more favourable light. For 
Crassus openly utilized these opportunities as men do 
agriculture and money-lending. And as for the 
practices which he denied when on trial, namely, 
taking bribes for his voice in the senate, wronging 
the allies, circumventing weak women with his 
flatteries, and aiding base men to cloak their iniquities, 
no such charges, even though false, were ever made 
against Nicias; nay, he was rather laughed at for 
spending his money lavishly on informers out of 
cowardice, a practice unbecoming, perhaps, in a 
Pericles and an Aristides, but necessary for him, 
since he was not well stocked with courage. And 
for this practice Lycurgus the orator, in later times, 
boldly took to himself credit before the people, when 
accused of buying up one of these informers ; “I am 
glad indeed,” he said, “ that after such a long political 
career among you, I have been detected in giving 
rather than receiving money.” 

As for their outlays of money, Nicias was more 
public spirited in his noble ambition to make offerings 
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to the gods and provide the people with gymnastic 
exhibitions and trained choruses; and yet his whole 
estate, together with his expenditures, was not a 
tithe of what Crassus expended when he feasted so 
many myriads of men at once, and then furnished 
them with food afterwards. I am therefore amazed 
that anyone should fail to perceive that vice is a sort 
of inequality and incongruity of character, when he 
sees men amassing money shamefully and squandering 
it uselessly. 

II. So much regarding their wealth. And now in 
their political careers, no chicanery nor injustice, no 
violence nor harshness attaches to Nicias, but he was 
deceived the rather by Alcibiades, and made his 
appeals to the people with too much caution. 
Whereas Crassus is accused of much ungenerous 
faithlessness in his vacillations between friends and 
enemies; and as for violence, he himself could not 
deny that when he stood for the consulship, he hired 
men to lay hands on Cato and Domitius. And 
in the assembly which voted on the allotment 
of the provinces, many were wounded and four 
killed ; and Crassus himself (a fact which escaped us 
in the narrative of his life), when Lucius Annalius, a 
senator, was speaking in opposition, smote him in the 
face with his fist and drove him bleeding from the 
forum. 

But if Crassus was violent and tyrannical in these 
matters, Nicias went tothe other extreme. His timid- 
ity and cowardice in the public service, and his sub- 
servience to the basest mer, deserve the severest 
censure. Crassus, indeed, showed a certain loftiness 
and largeness of spirit in this regard, for he con- 
tended not with men like Cleon and Hyperbolus, 
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far from it, but against the brilliant Caesar, and 
against Pompey with his three triumphs; and he did 
not shrink from their path, but made himself a match 
for each in power, and in the dignity of his censorial 
office actually surpassed Pompey. For in the 
supreme struggles of a political career one must not 
adopt a course which awakens no envy, but one 
which dazzles men, throwing envy into the shade 
by the greatness of one’s power. But if, like 
Nicias, you set your heart above all else on security 
and quiet, and fear Alcibiades on the bema, and the 
Lacedaemonians at Pylos, and Perdiccas in Thrace, 
then there is ample room in the city where you can sit 
at leisure, removed from all activity, and “weaving 
for yourself,” as sundry Sophists say, “a crown of tran- 
quillity.” His love of peace, indeed, had something 
godlike about it, and his putting a stop to the war 
was a political achievement most truly Hellenic in 
its scope. And because Nicias did this, Crassus is 
not worthy of comparison with him, nor would he 
have been even though in his ardour he had made 
the Caspian Sea or the Indian Ocean a boundary of 
the Roman empire. 

IlJ. When, however, a man wields superior power 
in a city which is open to the appeals of virtue, he 
should not give a footing to the base, nor command 
to those who are no commanders at all, nor 
confidence to those who deserve no confidence. 
But this is just what Nicias did when, of his own 
motion, he set Cleon in command of the army, 
a man who was nothing more to the city than 
a shameless brawler from the bema. I do not, 
indeed, commend Crassus, in the war with Spartacus, 
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for pressing forward into action with greater speed 
than safety, although it was natural for a man of his 
ambition to fear that Pompey would come and rob 
him of his glory, just as Mummius had robbed 
Metellus of Corinth ; but the conduct of Nicias was 
altogether strange and terrible. For it was not 
while it afforded him good hopes of success, or even 
of ease, that he renounced his ambition to hold the 
command in favour of his enemy, but when he saw 
that his generalship involved him in great peril, then 
he was content to betray the common good at the 
price of his own safety. And yet Themistocles, 
during the Persian wars, to prevent a worthless and 
senseless man from ruining the city as one of its 
generals, bought him off from the office; and Cato 
stood for the tribuneship when he saw that it would 
involve him in the greatest toil and danger in behalf 
of the city. Nicias, on the other hand, kept himself 
in the command against Minoa, and Cythera, and 
the wretched Melians, but when it was necessary to 
fight the Lacedaemonians, stripped off his general's 
cloak, handed over to the inexperience and rashness 
of Cleon ships, men, arms, and a command re- 
quiring the utmost experience, and so betrayed 
not only his. own reputation, but the security 
and safety of his own country. Wherefore he was 
afterwards forced, against his wish and inclination, 
to wage war on Syracuse, for it was thought to 
be no calculation of what was expedient, but merely 
his love of ease and lack of spirit which made him 
use all his efforts to rob the city of Sicily. 

There is, however, this proof of his great reasonable- 
ness,namely, that although he was always averse to war 
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and avoided military command, the Athenians ceased 
not to elect him to it, believing him to be their most 
experienced and best general. Whereas Crassus, 
though he was all the while eager for military 
command, did not succeed in getting it except in the 
servile war, and then of necessity, because Pompey 
and Metellus and both the Luculli were away. And 
yet by that time he had acquired the greatest honour 
and influence in the city. But it would seem that 
even his best friends thought him, in the words of 
the comic poet, “The bravest warrior everywhere 
but in the field.”1 And yet this did not prevent the 
Romans from being overwhelmed by his ambitious 
love of command. For the Athenians sent Nicias 
out to the war against his will; but the Romans were 
led out by Crassus against theirs. It was owing to 
Crassus that his city, but to his city that Nicias, 
suffered misfortune. 

IV. However, in this there is more ground for 
praising Nicias than for blaming Crassus. The 
former brought into play the experience and 
calculation of a wise leader, and did not share the 
deceitful hopes of his fellow-citizens, but insisted 
that it was beyond his power to take Sicily ; whereas 
Crassus made the mistake of entering upon the 
Parthian war as a very easy undertaking. And yet 
his aims were high ; while Caesar was subduing the 
West,—Gaul and Germany and Britain,—he insisted 
on marching against the East and iidia, and on com- 
pleting the reduction of Asia which had been begun 
by Pompey and Lucullus. Now these were men of 
good intentions and honourably disposed towards all, 
and yet they elected the same course as Crassus, and 

1 An iambic trimeter of unknown ee (Kock, Com. 
Att. Frag, iii. p. 493). 
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adopted the same principles. For Pompey met with 
opposition from the senate when his province was 
allotted to him, and when Caesar routed three 
hundred thousand Germans, Cato moved in the 
senate that he should be delivered up to those whom 
he had vanquished, and so bring upon his own head 
the punishment for his breach of faith; but the 
people turned contemptuously from Cato, sacrificed 
to the gods for fifteen days in honour of Caesar’s 
victory, and were full of joy. What, then, would 
have been their feelings, and for how many days 
would they have sacrificed to the gods, if Crassus had 
written to them from Babylon that he was victorious, 
and had then overrun Media, Persia, Hyrcania, Susa, 
and Bactria, and declared them Roman provinces? 
“For if wrong must be done,’ as Euripides says, 
when men cannot keep quiet, and know not how to 
enjoy contentedly the blessings which they already 
have, then let it not be in raiding Scandeia or Mende, 
nor in beating up fugitive Aeginetans, who have 
forsaken their own, and hidden themselves away like 
birds in another territory, but let a high price be 
demanded for the wrongdoing, and let not justice be 
thrown to the winds lightly, nor on the first best 
terms, as if it were some trifling or insignificant thing. 
Those who have praise for Alexander’s expedition, 
but blame for that of Crassus, unfairly judge of a 
beginning by its end. 

V. As to the actual conduct of their expeditions, 
Nicias has not a little to his credit, for he con- 
quered his enemies in many battles, and barely 
missed taking Syracuse, and not all his failures were 
due to himself, but they might be ascribed to his 
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disease and to the jealousy of his fellow-citizens at 
home ; but Crassus made so many blunders that he 
gave fortune no chance to favour him. We may not 
therefore wonder that his imbecility succumbed to 
the power of the Parthians, but rather that it 
prevailed over the usual good fortune of the Romans. 

Since one of them was wholly given to divination, 
and the other wholly neglected it, and both alike 
perished, it is hard to draw a safe conclusion from the 
premises; but failure from caution, going hand in 
hand with ancient and prevalent opinion, is more 
reasonable than lawlessness and obstinacy. 

In his end, however, Crassus was the less worthy of 
reproach. He did not surrender himself, nor was he 
bound, nor yet beguiled, but yielded to the entreaties 
of his friends, and fell a prey to the perfidy of his 
enemies ; whereas Nicias was led by the hope of a 
shameful and inglorious safety to put himself into the 
hands of his enemies, thereby making his death a 
greater disgrace for him. 
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PROPER 
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Acharnae, 95, the largest deme, 
or township, of Attica, some 
eight miles to the north of 
Athens. 

Aesop, 419, a Greek writer of 
fables, who flourished in the first 
half of the sixth century B.O. 
Fables bearing his name were 
popular at Athens in the time of 
Aristophanes. 

Agatharchus, 41, of Samos, promi- 
nent at Athens as a theatrical 
scene-painter 460-420 B.o. Cf. 
the Alcibiades, xvi. 4. 

Opec’ 33, a deme, or township, 
of Attica, some two or three 
miles east of Athens. 

Anacreon, 5, of Teos, a popular 
lyric poet, honoured at the 
courts of Polycrates of Samos 
and Hipparchus of Athens, 
lived circa 563-478 B.O. 

Anaxagoras, 11, 21, 53 f., 291, of 
Clazomenae, influential at Athens 

ag an advanced thinker from 
about 460 to 432 B.o, 

Andros, 35, the most northerly 
island of the Cyclades group, to 
the S.E. of Euboea. 

Antisthenes, 5, the Socratic, a 
upil of Gorgias and friend of 
ocrates, circa 450-366 B.O. 

Archilochus, 5, of Paros, a roving 
soldier-poet of the earlier part 
of the seventh century B.0., 
famous for his satyric iambics. 

Arginusae islands, 109, three small 
islands lying between Lesbos 
and the mainland of Asia Minor. 


P 


NAMES 


Autocleides, 293, an Athenian, of 
unknown date, author of a 
work on sacrificial ritual and 
tradition. 


B 


Balissus, 285, a small tributary of 
the Huphrates, south of Carrhae. 

Brasidas, 237, the ablest and 
noblest Spartan leader during 
the first decade of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. He attempted to 
rob Athens of her allied cities in 
the north. 

Brundisium, 3865, an important 
city on the eastern coast of Italy 
(Calabria), with a fine harbour. 
It was the natural point of de- 
parture from Italy to the Hast, 
and the chief naval station of the 
Romans on the Adriatic Sea. 


Cc 


Carrhae, 395, 403-409, a town in 
the northern part of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Casinum, 135, the last city of 
Latium towards Campania on 
the Via Latina. 

Catana, 263-267, an ancient city 
on the eastern coast of Sicily. 
about midway between Syracuse 
and Tauromenium, directly at 
the foot of Mt. Aetna. 

Caunians, 309, Caunus was a city 
of Caria, in Asia Minor, belonging 
to the Rhodians. 
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Chersonesus, 35, 59, the Thracian 
Chersonesus (peninsula), extend- 
ing southwards into the Aegean 
Sea west ¢f the Hellespont. 

Cholargus, 4¥, an Attic deme, or 
township, of uncertain site. 

Clazomenae, 255, an Ionian city 
situated on the southern shore o. 
the bay of Smyrna. 

Critolaiis, 21, of Phaselis in Lycia, 
head of the Peripatetic school of 
philosophy at Athens, orator and 
statesman, eighty-two years of 
age when, in 156 B.c., he was 
sent on an embassy to Rome 
(see the Cato Major, xxii.). 


D 


Damon, 11, probably the same 
person as Damonides of Oea 


p. 27). 

Damonides, 27, of Oea, 
the Fc person as 
(p. 1 

Delos, 3, 217, the central island 
of the Cyclades group, east of 
Attica. 

Diphilus, 209, a prominent poet 
of the New Comedy, 336-250 B.o 
Duris, 79, the Samian, a pupil ot 
Theophrastus, historian and, for 
a time, sycant of Samos, circa 

350--280 B.C 


probably 
Damon 


E 


Egesta, 251, or Segesta, ne ancient 
city in ‘the N.W. Sicily, 
neither Greek nor eg Sicilian, 
said to have been founded by 
Trojans. 

Hleusis, 41, the sacred city of the 
Mysteries, some twelve miles 
west of Athens. 

Ephorus, 79, of Cymé in N.W. 
Asia Minor, a pupil of Isocrates, 
author of a_ highly rhetoricai 
history of Greece from the 
“Dorian Invasion’ down to 
340 B.O., in which year he died. 
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Epidaurus, 103, a city on the 
north-eastern coast of Pelopon- 
nesus, noted for its cult of 
Aesculapius. 


G 


Galatia, 365, the central province 
of Asia Minor, occupied by Gallic 
tribes from Europe late in the 
third century B.C. 


H 


Heracleides, 79, 103, called Ponti- 
cus from his birth in Heracleia 
of Pontus, a pupil of Plato and 
Aristotle, and a learned and 
voluminous writer on almost al! 
possible subjects. 

Hyreania, 377, 4385, a district of 
central Asia lying immediately 
south of the Caspian Sea. 


I 


Idomeneus, 31, 103, of Lampsacus, 
a pupil and friend of Epicurus 
(342-270 B.0.), author of bio- 
graphical works entitled ‘‘ The 
Socratics”* and ‘The Dema- 
gogues.” 

Ion, 13, of Chios, a popular poet 
at Athens between 452 and 421 
B.0., and author of a prose work 
entitled “*Sojourns,” in which 
he recounted his experiences with 
famous men of his time. 


L 


Lampon, 15, the most famous seer 
of his time, apparently trusted 
by Pericles. He played a prom- 
inent part in the colonization of 
Thurii, 444 B.o. 

Leocrates, 53, commander in the 
final triumph of Athens over 
Aegina (456 B.0.). 

Leontini, 251, an ancient Greek 
city of Sicily, lying between 
Syracuse and Catana, about 
eight miles inland. 
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Luca, 357, the southermost city in 
Caesar’s province of Cisalpine 
Gaul, afterwards included in 
Etruria. 

Lycurgus, 425, Athenian orator and 
statesman, 396-323 B.c. 


M 


Margiana, 387, a district in central 
Asia lying south of Scythia and 
west of Bactria. 

Melissus, 75, a native of Samos, and 
a disciple of Parmenides. Malic- 
ious report made him a teacher 
4g Themistocles (Themistocles, 


3). 

Meteilus, 431, Quintus Caecilius, 
surnamed Macedonicus, won vic- 
tories over Macedonian and 
Achaean armies in Greece, but 
could not bring the war to a 
close before he was superseded 
by Mummius (146 B.¢.). 

Mummius, 431, Lucius, superseded 
Metellus in 146 B.0., and com- 
pleted the subjugation of Greece 
by the capture of Corinth. 

Myronides, 53, leader of the “ re- 
serves ’’ in the Athenian victory 
over Corinth in 458 B.0., and in 
the following year victor over 
the Boeotians at Oenophyta. 


N 


Naxos, 35, 219 (Nuxians), the 
| largest island of. tke Cyclades 
' group, lying half-way between 
Attica and Asia Minor. 

Naxos, 267, an ancient Greek city 
of Sicily, on the N.E. coast, just 

| south of Tauromenium. 

| 

| 


iP 


| Parmenides, 11, of Blea in Italy, 
founder of a school of idealistic 
philosophy (see Zeno the Eleatic). 
'Pasiphon, 219, of Eretria, a notor- 
| ious imitator of the’ Socratic 
| disciples, to whom he attributed 


| P* 


his own compositions, circa 
300-250 B.O. 

Petelia, 347, an ancient city and 
district of Bruttium. 

Pheidias, 5, 89 f., of Athens, the 
greatest sculptor and statuary 
of Greece, ob. 432 B.C. 

Philetas, 5, of Cos, a poet and 
critic of the earlicr Alexandrian 
school, who flourished under the 
first Ptolemy (cirea 318-275 


B.O.). 

Philistus, 209, 277, 307, the 
Syracusan, an eyewitness of 
the events of the Athenian siege 
of Syracuse, which he described 
Bice, years later in a history of 

1CL. 

Philochonws: 293, the most cele- 
brated writer on the antiquities 
of Athens, 306-260 B.c. 

Polycleitus, 5, of Argos, a famous 
sculptor, statuary, and architect, 
ube flourished circa 452-412 


Polpcustess 77, tyrant of Samos 
from about 530 till his death in 
522 B.0. His career forms one 
of the great features of the third 
book of Herodotus. 

Poseidonius, 175, of Apameia in 
Syria, a distinguished Stoic 
philosopher, resident in Athens, 
Rhodes, and Rome, contempor- 
ary with Cicero. 

Protagoras, 291, of Abdera in 
Thrace, the first to call himself 
a ‘‘sophist,” and to teach for 
pay. Ona third visit to Athens, 
about 411 B.0., he was accused 
of impiety and fled, but only to 
perish at sea. 

Pylos, 231, 245, 247, an ancient 
city on the west coast of Messenia, 
in Peloponnesus, on a promon- 
tory commanding the north 
entrance to the great bay of 
Pylos (the modern Navyarino). 


s 
Seleucia, 367 f., 369, 379, 417 f., 
the Seleucia which was built by 


Seleucus Nicator, on the right 
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bank of the Tigris, about forty 
miles N.E. of Babylon. 

Sphacteria, 231, an island lying in 
front of the great bay of Pylos. 

Stesirabrotus, 25, 47, 75, of Thasos, 
a sophist and rhapsodist of note 
at Athens during the times of 
Cimon and Pericles. 


ut 


Tanagra, 33, a town in eastern 
Boeotia, between Thebes and 
Attica. 

Thapsus, 267, a peninsula just to 
the north of Syracuse. 

Theophrastus, 67, 103, 111, 241, 
the most famous pupil of Aris- 
totle, and his successor as head 
of the Peripatetic school of 
philosophy at Athens. He was 
a native of Eresos in Lesbos, and 
died at Athens in 287 B.0., at 
the age of eighty-five. 

Timaeus, 209, 275, 307, of Taurome- 
nium in Sicily, whose life falls 
between the years 350-250 B.c., 
during a long exile in Athens 
wrote a voluminous history of 
his native island from earliest 
times down to 264 B.o. 

Timon, 11, of Phliius, a composer 
of satiric poems on earlier and 
current systems of philosophy, 
320-230 B.O. 
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Tolmides, 53, 59, 61, leader of an 
Athenian naval expedition round 
Peloponnesus in 455 B.O., and 
of other expeditions by sea. 

Tralles, 421, a large and flourishing 
city of Caria, in Asia Minor. 


x 


Xenarchus, 209, apparently cited 
by Plutarch as an historian; but 
no historian of this name is 
known. 

Xypeté, 41, an Attic deme, or 
township, near Phalerum or 
Piraeus. 


Z 


Zacynthus, 291, an island off the 
W. coast of Peloponnesus, the 
modern Zante. 

Zeno, 11, the Eleatic, a disciple of 
Parmenides, with whom he 
visited Athens when Socrates 
was a very young man (Plato, 
Parmenides, p. 127 a). 

Zeuxis, 41, of Heraclea in Magna 
Graecia, the most celebrated 

ainter of antiquity, who flour- 
ished in the latter part of the 
fifth and the earlier part of the 
fourth centuries B.O 
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J.M. Edmonds. (7th Imp. revised.) 

GREEK MATHEMATICAL WorRKsS. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. (3rd 
Imp.) 

Heropes. Cf. THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. 

Heropotus. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Imp., Vols. 
ll. and III. 5th Imp., Vol. IV. 3rd Imp.) 

Hesiop aND THE Homeric Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White. 
(7th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

Hippocrates and the FraGMENTs OF HEracteitus. W. H. §S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Imp., 
Vols. I1.-1V. 3rd Imp.) 

Homer: In1ap. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (7th Imp.) 

Homer: Opyssny. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (8th Imp.) 

lsazrus. E, W. Forster. (3rd Imp.) 

lsocrarEs. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

St. JoHN DamMASCENE: BARLAAM AND IoasapH. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Josrrnus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 
Vols.I1.-VIl. (Vol. V. 4th Imp., Vol. VI. 3rd Imp., Vols .1.-IV. 
and VII. 2nd Imp.) 

Jurian Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vols. I. and II. 
3rd Imp., Vol. IIL. 2nd Imp.) 

Lucian. A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. (Vols. I. and 
Il. 4th Imp., Vol. III. 37d Imp., Vols. IV. and V. 2nd Imp.) 

LycorHron. Cf. CALLIMACHUS. 

Lyra Graroa. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. I. 5th Imp. 
Vol. Il revised and enlarged, and III. 4th Imp.) 

Lystas. W.R.M. Lamb. (3rd Imp.) 

Maneruo. W. G. Waddell: Protemy: Trrrasistos. F. E. 
Robbins. (3rd Imp.) 

Marovus AurEtius. C. R. Haines. (4th Imp. revised.) 

MENANDER. FG. Allinson. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Minor Artic Orators (AntTIPHON, ANDOCcIDEs, LycurRaus, 
Drmapzs, DinarcHus, Hyprreipes). K. J. Maidment and 
J.O. Burrt. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1. 2nd Imp.) 

Nonnos: Dionystaca. W.H.D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Oprian, CotturHus, TRyPHIOpDORUS. A. W.Mair. (2nd Imp.) 

Papyni. Non-Lirprary Srevections. A. S. Hunt and ©. C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols, (2nd Imp.) Lirerary SELECTIONS. 
(Poetry). D. L. Page. (3rd Imp.) 
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PartTHENivs. Cf. DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. 

PavusaNias: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. W. H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. I. and III. 3rd Imp., Vols. Il., IV. and V. 2nd Imp.) 

Puito. 10 Vols. Vols. I.—-V.; F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker Vols. VI.-IX.; F. H. Colson. (Vols. I-II., V.- 
VII., 3rd Imp., Vol. IV. 4th Imp., Vols. III., VIII., and IX. 
2nd Imp.) 

PurLo: two supplementary Vols. (Zranslation only.) Ralph 
Marcus. 

Puitostratus: THe Lire or APPOLLONIUS oF TyaNa. F. C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Imp., Vol. Il. 3rd Imp.) 

Puitosrratus: ImMaGiInes; CALLIsTRATUS: DESCRIPTIONS. 
A. Fairbanks. (2nd Imp.) 

Puitostratus and Eunarius: Lives or THE SoOpdISTS. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.) 

Pinpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (8th Imp. revised.) 

Puatro: CHARMIDES, ALCIBIADES, HipparcHus, THE LOvVERs, 
THEAGES, Minos and Eprnomis. W. R. M. Lamb. (2nd 
Imp.) 

Pit: CratyLus, PARMENIDES, GREATER Hrippras, LEssEeR 
Hiepias. H.N. Fowler. (4th Imp.) 

Prato: EurayeHro, Apotoay, Criro, PHAEDO, PHAEDRUS. 
H. N. Fowler. (11th Imp.) 

Praro: LacHEs, Proracoras, Meno, EurHyprmus. W. R. M. 
Lamb. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Puaro: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Praro: Lysis, Sympostum Goratas. W. R. M. Lamb. (5th 
Imp. revised.) 

Puaro: Rerpustic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 5th Imp., 
Vol. I. 4th Imp.) 

Puaro: SraresmMAN, Puinesus. H.N. Fowler; Ion. W.R. M. 
Lamb. (4th Imp.) 

Prato: THEArTetus and Soruist. H.N. Fowler. (4th Imp.) 

Pruatro: Timanus, Critias, CriropHo, MENEXENUus, EPIsTULAE. 
Rev. R. G. Bury. (3rd Imp.) 

Prurarcu: Morarita. 14 Vols. Vols. I.-V. F. C. Babbitt. 
Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold. Vol. VII. P. H. De Lacey and 
B. Einarson. Vol. X. H. N. Fowler. Vol. XII. H. 
Cherniss and W. C. Helmbold. (Vols. I.-VI. and X. 2nd Imp.) 

PrurarcH: THE ParatteL Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I., II., VI., VII., and XI. 37d Imp., Vols. III.-V. and 
VIII.-X. 2nd Imp.) 

Potyzsius. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Procorius: History or tHE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 3rd Imp., Vols. II1.—VI1. 2nd Imp.) 

Protemy: Trerrapistos. Cf. MANnrruo. 

Quintus Smyrnazus. A.S. Way. Verse trans. (3rd Imp.) 

Sexrus Emprricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vol. L. 4th 
Imp., Vols. II. and III. 2nd Imp.) 

Sopnootres. F.Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 10th Imp. Vol. IL. 6th 
Imp.) Verse trans. : 


Srraspo: GeocrarHy. MHoraceL.Jones. 8Vols. (Vols. I., V., 
and VIII. 3rd Imp., Vols. I1., III., IV., VI., and VIL. 2nd Imp.) 

THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. J. M. Edmonds. HERopsEs, 
etc. A.D. Knox. (3rd Imp.) 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQuriry INTO Pxiants. Sir Arthur Hort, 
Bart. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Tuucypipres. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. Ll. 5th Imp., Vols. 
Il. and IV. 4th Imp., Vol. III., 3rd Imp. revised.) 

TrypHiopoBus. Cf. OPPraAN. 

XENOPHON: Cyropanpia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. L 
4th Imp., Vol. I. 3rd Imp.) 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, and Symposium. 
C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I. and IIL 
3rd Imp., Vol. IL. 4th Imp.) 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA and Orconomicus. E. C. Marchant 
(3rd Imp.) 

XENOPHON: SorreTa Mrvnora. E. C. Marchant. (3rd Imp.) 


IN PREPARATION 


Greek Authors 


ARISTOTLE: History or Animats. A, L. Peck. 
Puormnus: A. H. Armstrong. 


Latin Authors 


Basrivs AND PHAEDRUS. Ben H. Perry. 
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